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which animals receive from light, so ex- 
tensively spread through nature; indeed 
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LECTURE XXXIX. 
ON THE ORGANS OF VISION. 
Ar the extremities of most of the sensi- 


this agent exerts an important influence 
on the three kingdoms of natural bodies, 
on the constitution and properties of mine- 
rals, and on all the vital movements of 
plants and animals. Many animals, like 
plants, are obviously affected by light, 
without possessing organs vision, or 
even a perceptible filament of nervous 
matter; and where the nervous system 
and the organs of the senses are the most 
developed, these great centres of the ani- 
mal functions are situate where they may 
best watch over the vegetative. As plants, 
guided by light, open and close their flowers 
and their leaves, or follow with their ex- 
flowers the course of the sun, or 
seek the light with their branches and 
their leaves, without a nervous system, so 
we pereeive the gemmules of po 
animals guided in the selection of their 
for fixing and developing by the in- 
ence of the same agent. Some zoo- 
ytes expand or contract their body or 
their polypi according to the intensity of 


tive nerves which issue from the inter- the light; and the free moving hydra 
vertebral foramina of the cranium, or seek the most lighted situations in their 
those next to the entrance of the aliment- | aquatic element, without exhibiting either 
ary canal, are placed instruments adapt- organs of vision or nerves, and the topo- 
ed to convey a more perfect cognizance of | graphical distribution of the spontaneous! 
the properties of outward objects; these moving gemmules in that class of an 
instruments are the organs of the senses, mals, on the surface of rocks, or caves, or 
and their consideration follows naturally precipices, or the bottom of the ocean, 
that of the nervous system to which appears to be regulated chiefly by the in- 
they are subordinate. These optical, fluence of light. The spontaneous mo- 
acoustic, and other instruments, placed tions of meduse, and other gregarious 
before the sensitive nerves of the cranial acalegha, appear also to be guided by this 
vertebræ, are not designed to receive or agent, without their having distinct or- 
to communicate sensations, bat to con- gans appropriated to it. 
vey more distinct impressions to these Organs, however, appropriated to light 
nerves, and thus to excite more distinct are perceptible in animals, where no ner- 
perceptions of the various properties of vous filament has been yet discovered in 
surrounding objects, so as to enable the their body. Many of the minute poly- 
animal better to distinguish what is useful | animalcules are sensible to light, 
from what is hurtful to its nature. In the and senkt it, like the hydra among zoo- 
more perfect forms ofthese instruments, the | phytes; and on examining their surface 
principal sensitive nerve of the organ is ac- | with a microscope, we can generally de- 
companied by an accessary branch, which | teet small, round, opaque, red-coloured 
also indispensable to the fanction. The | spots, om the anterior part of their body. 
most numerous, the most varied, and the In many of the simplest polygastric ani- 
most important impressions, are those malcutes, those red points are so clostly 
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approximated as to constitute a single eye, 


no magnifying powers, which the anato- 
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tion of luminous rays, and to distinguish 


constituting a monoculousanimalcule. Now| light from darkness, if not to perceive 


the forms and properties of outward ob- 


mist yet possesses, enable him to dissect) jects as their prey. The fixed condition 


those minute visual organs of the poly- 
gastric animalcules. The most powerful 
means of investigating these minute struc- 
tures only show those minute organs as 
opaque red spots on the back part of the 
head, and symmetrically disposed, as the 
eyes in annelides and other animals of the 
lowest grade of organization. There are 
sometimes two of these distinct well-de- 
fined red points disposed on the upper 
part of the neck, as you see in the euglena 
acus of Ehrenberg (Fig. 148, a), where 


they contrast beautifully with the lively- 


or the slow movements of the other radi- 
ated classes, render less necessary to them 
organs of this nature, and although they 
are found in every class of the helmin- 
thoid and entomoid animals, they are not 
found in any of the higher radiated classes. 
The entozoa for the most part require 
no organs of vision, and scarcely any or- 
gans of sense. What should the hydatid, 
or the guinea-worm, or the ascarides, do 
with palpi, or antenne, or eyes, living, 
as they do, embedded in the soft fleshy 
substance of the animals upon which they 
feed? The substance upon which they 
feed is that in which they are embedded, 
and is everywhere in contact with the soft 
surface of their body,—that is, their organ 
of sense. But there are animals belonging 
to this class which are not so internally 
situate, and which have a great part of 
their body hanging free in the surround- 
ing external element; the Jernea, the 
chondrocanthus, and numerous other ge- 
nera of those animals, hanging immove- 
ably attached to the soft external parts, 
the mouth, for instance, or the gills, or 


green colour of the body, and as we see 
also in the body of the cercaria viridis, 


the eyes of fishes, require more to have 


which is highly sensible to light, and the meansof distinguishing the parts they 
seeks to enjoy it. In the thin membranous are to pierce and to suck, and of acquiring 
green-coloured body of the euglena longi-| generally more distinct and precise im- 
cauda Fig. 148, „, these minute eyes are pressions from the surrounding parts, than 
united, and appear asasingle small red point | thosc that are entirely buried within a fleshy 
near the anterior part of the body. These substance upon which they feed; there- 


eyes are more obvious in many of the | 
larger polygastric animalcules, as this 
yellowish-gray-coloured ophryoglena Ha- 
vicans (Fig. 148, e), where there appears 
but one red spot on the median Tine near 
the anterior part of the body. These ru- 
dimentary organs of vision are seen even 
in the monads, which have been commonly 

ed at the bottom of the animal king- 


fore it is that many of those remarkable 
animals have been found to possess dis- 
tinct sessile simple eyes, which are almost 
always united into one on the median line 
of the head, or consisted originally of one, 
as in many of the animalcules, and of the 
rotiferous animals, and of the microscopic 
crustacea. In some the eyes are more 
numerous, and are placed apart from each 


dom, but no filament of nervous matter has other, as we see in this remarkable little 
ever been detected in the body of a poly- animal found on the gills of the bream, and 
gastric animalcule. This superficial opaque called by 4 gyrodactylue — 
spot, to absorb the rays of light, isthe first /afus (Fig. 149), where we perceive four 
form of the eye which we see also in an- minute red-coloured eyes, placed in two 
nelides and of when | — — part 
that organ nning to develop; so of the neck. In the great family of lernxzx, 
that when a distinct optic nerve is added however, there is commonly but 2 
to this organ, it is naturally developed round conspicuous sessile eye plac 

behind this pigment, a position which it above the anterior extremity of the trunk, 
most frequently presents in the eyes of as in the /amproglena, where there is al- 
—— . even when trans- ready a partial division of the trunk into 
parent parts are added to collect light, a head with tentacula and maxilla, a tho- 
or to form an image to be transmitted | rax consisting of three segments, and an 
through a hole in this choroidal pig- | abdominal portion consisting of four less- 
ment. The great activity and rapid | distinctly-marked lengthened segments. 
movements of the polygastrica, above all|The ergasilus gibbus (Fig. 150), found at- 
the other radiated classes, required them tached in myriads to the gills of fresh- 
to possess organs adapted to the percep- | water fishes, presents a cephalo-thorax, 
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abdominal distinct segments, long ovarial 
sacs, rudimentary extremities, antenne, 
maxillie, and a very distinct dark round 
single eye, placed above the anterior ex- 

Fig. 150 tremity of the trunk. Thus 
we perceive in the position, 
the form, and the structure 
of the eye in these singular 
epizoa, a further affinity to 
the entomostracous and pa- 
rasitic crustacea, where the 
monoculous character is com- 
mon to many of the principal 
forms. 

In nearly all the rotiferous 
animals,—the wheel-animal- 
cules,—eyes are distinctly 
present, of a round form, 
often two in number, of a 
red colour, sometimes closely 

proximated or united to each other, and 
placed 


as in the polygastric animalcules in 


one circular spot on the upper and ante- 
rior part of the body. This distinct deve- 
lopment of the organs of vision, is not so 
remarkable in these wheel-animalcules, 


~ - ORGANS OF VISION. 


and the s bodies, and the more 
so as they possess a highly complicated 
and very delicate internal organization, 
It would, indeed, be anomalous to find so 
largely developed ganglia at the anterior 
part of the —1— cerebral and 
sophageal ganglia in the rotifera, were 
those animals not possessed of some kind 
of organs for particular sensations deve- 
loped in that region of the body. These 
eyes have been figured in several of the 
species of the rotifera in these plates of 

HRENBERG. As I have mentioned, we 
observe them at the anterior part of the 
body, behind the muscular apparatus 01 
the cilia when these are protruded, and 
they appear as two deep-red, ‘opaque, se- 
parate, round spots. On pressing the 
little wheel-2nimalcule between two plates 
of glass, the eyeball is seen to burst, and 
the deep-coloured pigment to escape. 
These two deep-red eyes are seen, not 
only in almost all the wheel-animaicules, 
but also in the fwtus in ovo, while yet 
within the transparent body of the parent. 
The apparent position of these eyes va- 
ries according to the degree to which the 
|musctflar apparatus of the mouth is ex- 
ition a but almost always preserve a po- 


sition anterior to the jaws. They are never 
ulated, nor protected by external 
coverings of any kind. 


In the cirrhopodous animals we find ar- 
| ticulated beings inverted in solid, and, for 
the most part, very opaque shells; fixed 
1 in those shells, and capable 

y their structure only of extending the 
posterior part of their trunk from the ca- 
vities of their shells. What should such 
animals do with eyes to stare at the bot- 
tom of the shut cavities of their shells; 
and if they could see, of what advantage 
would it be? Seeing that they are fixed 
| permanently in an inverted position in the 
shells, it would be misery to see what was 
to be desired, and yet not be able to move 
a member, finding themselves thus fixed. 
Therefore it is we find no cirrhopod pos- 
sessed of organs of vision, and they are 
remarkable among the articulated classes 
for their deficiency in organs of sense. 


In most of the free annelides, as in the 


when we consider the whole complicated | rotifera, the eyes are obvious, and they are 
internal structure, and the active living | often numerous in this class, where they 
condition of those minute rotiferous ani- remain simple, sessile, and detached. In 
mals that are not buried in a fleshy sub- the little prostoma armatum, the head is 
stance, like entozoa, nor fixed to rocks | covered with oculiform points of a dark 
like most radiata, but which move about colour, and in the minute prostoma clep- 
rapidly in all directions by the vibrations | sinoideum, a small planaria, there are six 
of their little wheels or circles of cilia, on| eyes. In other species of prostoma there 
the anterior part of their body; therefore are four eyes. In many planarie there 
it is that they require to have relations are two eyes, in some, as the planaria vi- 
established more intimately between them | ganensis, there is a single row of about 
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passing round all the fore part 
the planaria nigra. This long lineal ar- 
rangement of the eyes in these very sim- 
annelides, resembles their mode of 
ibution around the margin of the 
mantle in the pecten among the low ace- 
phalous mollusca. We see this arrange- 
ment again in the simple though nume- 
rous eyes of the leech. In the sy/lis moni- 
laris there are two pairs of eyes which ate 
on two lateral lobes of the first seg- 

ment, and in the nercis nuntia there are 
four large and numerous small eyes dis- 
around the head. There are only 

two in the euphrosine laureata. These 
eyes commonly project shining from the 


surface, and present a transparent 
added to the dark pigment and the 
nerve. ‘ 


The eyes of the myriapods e both 
of the character of those 228 
annelides, and of those of the higher ſorms 
of insects. Some present no trace of these 


Most present numerous separate | port 


organs. 

simple eyes disposed in groups on the 
sides of the head; but the scutigera has 
large compound eyes like those of an in- 
sect. Even in these compound eyes of 
the ecutigera, the several cornex are more 
round and larger than they are on the 
compound eyes of true hexapodous in- 
sects, and present only an approach to 


pressed together on each side of the in- 
sect’s head. The epidermis passes smooth 
over the whole exterior of the globe, and 
immediately beneath it are placed the 
numerous bexagonal facettes or cornem of 
the several minute eyes, as you observe 
in the common cockchaffer melolontha 
vulgaris (Fig. 151). Beneath the continu- 


Fig. 151 
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cornee, are 
a smooth round conical form, with their 
flat base towards the cornea, and their 
apex directed inwards to the terminal 
nt of the optic nerve (Ny. 151, a). 
ese conical tran t horny lenses 
(Fig. 151, 6) are ly scraped off from 
the inner surface of the cornex, and ap- 
pear, when thus isolated, to have smooth 
round parietes with a flat base, and they 
acquire a whitish opaque colour, by the 
action of spirit like those of higher ani- 
mals. They are surrounded by the cho- 
roid pigment, and in some, as the /ibel- 
lule, this choroid seems to form a sort of 
iris or uvea between the base of the lenses 
and the inner surface of the cornew, and 
to leave space for a small quantity of 
aqueous humour. The lenses are re- 
markable for their length in the libellule, 
where they appear like long slender pa- 
rallel trans nt cylinders, tapering = 
little tow the ends of the open 
they are generally much shorter 
ion to their breadth, ou 


pigment or vitreous humor 
optic ganglion within the; 
which is almost a prolo 
brain itself. The light h 
interrupted 


dermis, then through the tra) 
tral part of each hexagonal 
lastly, through the pupilar ope 
choroid and the conical lens b 
where it reaches the terminal po! 
the several optic nerves (Fig. 151, @), 
which the impression is fel or conveyed 
to the brain. Besides these compound 
eyes, insects often present at the back 
part of the head several simple sessile de- 
tached smooth eyes, like those of inferior 


ous thick externai layer formed by the ag- 


articulated classes, and these simple eyes my 
or ocelli are those which alone are deve- tho 
loped in the larve. In these simple eyes tho 
of the larva, as in this caterpillar of the the 
cossus ligniperda (Fig. 152), nearly the of t 
same structure exists, as in each of the the 
separate parts of the compound eye of the the 
perfect insect. We observe six of these vats 
ocelli disposed in a circular form on the 1 0 
parietal pieces of the head; these simple * 
eyes have a cup-like form (Fig. 152), ay 
each covered with its own convex cornea, el 
and having its minute transparent round ave 
or spherical lens in front of the vitreous — 
humour and optic filament, with a trans- nervy 
parent axis through the middle of the — 
choroid, pointed out by Lyoner. Each — 
of these ocelli has a branch of a trachea ＋ 
directed to it (Fig. 152), and Straus has heh 
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(Fig. 151, 0. 
| optic nerves, at the bases ¢ 
pass backwards through + 
that singular form of the organ of vision. | transparent homogeneous e 
The compound eyes of perfect insects con- 
sist merely of an aggregate of many of 
these more detached eyes of the myria- 
pods, they form a globular mass of twenty 
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detected the ramifications of these tra- 
chee in — the melo- 
lontha. The i are generally three in 
Fig. 152 number on each side of the head 

behind the compound eyes, when 
they occur along with these in 
the perfect insect, and their 
whole organization agrees very 
closely with that of the simple 
eyes of the arachnida. Those 
ocelli, which are the only or- 
gans of vision of the larva, have 
been considered as organized for 
receiving impressions solely from 
near objects, while the compound 
eyes are i for receiv- 
ing impressions from objects at 


greater distances; and this is 


The eyes of crustaceous animals are 
compound, generally pedunculated and 
moveable, often sessile and immoveable, 
like those of insects, and in the lower en- 
tomostracous species the eyes are fre- 
quently united on the median plane into 
a single organ constituting true monoculi, 
a character in which these parasitic crus- 
tacea approach to the epizoa. The in- 
ternal structure is the same as in the 
compound eyes of insects, and has been 
known in this class from the time of 
Lewennork, who first observed the crys- 
talline conical lenses within the external 
layer of angular prismatic corne, spread 
over the whole ball of the eye in the com- 
mon cray-fish or river crab. These parts 
of the compound eyes of crabs have also 


thought to accord with the condition of been described by CAvolixt, by Swam- 
the larve often immersed in putrid car- Ak DA, and by many later observers, so 
casses, or creeping over the surface of de- that the similarity of these organs in the 
“ng organized matter. They have no two classes is satisfactorily established. 
> fly with to a distance; they have Beneath the continuous homogencous epi- 
to be informed of that which dermis the prismatic corne are some- 
ce, but have only to regard times quadrangular, but most frequently 
‘ately before their jaws, or hexagonal, and to the under extremity of 
for those animals are these prismatic cornee are applied the 
ve dead matter, and to flat bases of the conical transparent lenses, 
g. and they pass a great which have their truncated internal apices 
\ this voracious condi- applied to the ends of the optic nerves. 
x only simple eyes or As in insects, the whole sides of these 
? simple an compound | transparent conical lenses, as well as the 
2 none of the important optic filaments at their inner extremities, 
ied to are covered with the dark, opaque, cho- 
on in higher animals. roid pigment, so that only a small pencil 
sg external apparatus of of light gains admission through these 
dion are here still wanting. long narrow darkened tubes to the mi- 
yelids, lachrymal glands, and nute aperture at the posterior truncated 
wher and more perfect appa- apex of each lens where the optic nerve 
Lomplete the organ, we find these terminates. The optic nerves themselves, 
e brushing the globe with the hairy throughout their course in the ball of the 
downy substance covering their legs and eye, are covered with the same choroid 
their tarsi. opaque pigment as that which coats the 
lenses. The lenses in the cray-fish, and 
The eyes of arachnida, like those of the in the palemon sulcatus, are not round in 
myriapods, are simple and sessile, while their outline, but four-sided truncated 
those of crustacea are compound, like pyramids; most generally, however, they 
those of insects. From two to twelve of are round tapering cones truncated at 
these smooth eyes are seen in the animals their interior apex, and they are seen of 
of this class. ere occur ten in some of this form even under the smooth and un- 
the scorpions, and twelve in others, and divided continuous cornea spread over 
the largest of them present the most ele- the eyes of monoculi. We thus observe a 
vated form of this organ which is found | gradual development, and a constancy of 
in the articulated division of the animal character in the structure of the eye, 
kingdom. Beneath the usual convex cor- throughout the series of articulated class- 
nea there is a short round crystalline lens es, which, of all the invertebrata, ‘most 
as in the eye of the vertebrata. There is required these organs from their great 
a vitreous humour placed before the pig-| powers of locomotion. And from their 
mentum and the choroid, and the optic general want of inuscular apparatus to 
nerve spreads out into a membranous re- move these organs in all directions, and 
tina, so that the organ of vision here ap-|to adapt them to different distances, we 
a much more nearly to its verte- observe them amply provided with a repe- 
rate form, and the structure appears to tition of the same simple structures placed 
be the same in the mygale, and the taran- in all directions, and adapted permanently 
tule, and all the larger arachnida. | to all required distances. 
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forty passing round all the fore part | gregation of these hexagonal and almost 
cab with | prismatic 
the planaria nigra. This long lineal ar- a smooth round conical form, with their 
rangement of the eyes in these very sim-| flat base towards the cornea, and their 
annelides, resembles their mode of|apex directed inwards to the terminal 
ibution around the margin of the point of the optic nerve (Ny. 151, a). 
mantle in the pecten among the low ace- These conical tran t horny lenses 
phalous mollusca. We see this arrange- (Fig. 151, 5) are y scraped off from 
ment again in the simple though nume- the inner surface of the cornem, and ap- 
rous eyes of the leech. In the syllis moni-| pear, when thus isolated, to have smooth 
laris there are two pairs of eyes which are round parietes with a flat base, and they 
on two lateral lobes of the first seg- | acquire a whitish opaque colour, by the 
ment, and in the nercis nuntia there are action of spirit like those of higher ani- 
four large and numerous small eyes dis- mals. They are surrounded by the cho- 
posed around the head. There are only|roid pigment, and in some, as the Abel 
two in the euphrosine laureata. These | ‘ule, this choroid seems to form a sort of 
eyes commonly project shining from the | iris or uvea between the base of the lenses 
„ and present a transparent | and the inner surface of the cornex, and 
added to the dark pigment and the to leave space for a small quantity of 
optic nerve. , aqueous humour. The lenses are re- 
markable for their length in the libellule, 
The eyes of the myriapods 22 both | where they appear like long slender pa- 
of the character of those of the inferior |rallel transparent cylinders, tapering a 
annelides, and of those of the higher forms | little towards the ends of the optic nerves, 
of insects. Some present no trace of these f they are generally much shorter in pro- 
organs. Most present numerous separate | portion to their breadth, as you see in the 
simple eyes disposed in groups on the cockchaffer (Fig. 151, 5). slender 
sides of the head; but the scufigera has optic nerves, at the bases of the lenses, 
large compound eyes like those of an in- pass backwards through the semi-fluid 
sect. Even in these compound eyes of] pigment or vitreous humour to the great 
the scutigera, the several cornee are more | Optic ganglion within the globe of the eye, 
round and larger than they are on the Which is almost a prolongation of the 
compound eyes of true hexapodous in-| brain itself. The light has thus an un- 
sects, and present only an approach tojinterrupted passage through the outer 
that singular form of the organ of vision. | transparent homogeneous covering of epi- 
The compound eyes of perfect insects con- | dermis, then through the transparent cen- 
sist merely of an aggregate of many of tral part of each hexagonal cornea, and, 
these more detached eyes of the myria*4 lastly, through the pupilar opening of the 
they form a globular mass of twenty | choroid and the conical lens behind it, 
or thirty thousand minute eyes closely where it reaches the terminal points of 
together on each side of the in- the several optic nerves (Fig. 151, 4), by 
sect’s head. The epidermis passes smooth which the impression is felt or conveyed 
over the whole exterior of the globe, and|to the brain. Besides these compound 
immediately beneath it are placed the eyes, insects often present at the back 
numerous hexagonal facettes or cornex of | part of the head several simple sessile de- 
the several minute eyes, as you observe | tached smooth eyes, like those of inferior 
in the common cockchaffer melolontha| articulated classes, and these simple eyes 
vulgaris (ig. 151). Beneath the continu- | or ocelli are those which alone are deve- 
— loped in the larve. In these simple eyes 
Fig. 151 of the larva, as in this caterpillar of the 
cossus ligniperda (Fig. 152), nearly the 
same structure exists, as in each of the 
separate parts of the compound eye of the 
perfect insect. We observe six of these 
ocelli disposed in a circular form on the 
parietal pieces of the head; these simple 
eyes have a cup-like form (Fig. 152), 
each covered with its own convex cornea, 
and having its minute transparent round 
or spherical lens in front of the vitreous 
humour and optic filament, with a trans- 
parent axis through the middle of the 
choroid, pointed out by Lxoxxr. Each 
of these ocelli has a branch of a trachea 


ous thick externai layer formed by the ag-' directed to it (Fig. 152), and Sraavs has 
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detected the ramifications of these tra- 
chee in the compound eyes of the melo- 
lontha. The ocelli are generally three in 
Fig. 152 number on each side of the head 
4 behind the compound eyes, when 
they occur along with these in 

the perfect insect, and their 

whole organization agrees very 

closely with that of the simple 

of the arachnida. Those 

ocelli, which are the only or- 

gans of vision of the iarva, have 

been considered as organized for 
receiving impressions solely from 

near objects, while the compound 

eyes are organized for receiv- 

ing impressions from objects at 

greater distances; and this is 
thought to accord with the condition of 
the larve often immersed in putrid car- 
casses, or creeping over the surface of de- 
caying organized matter. They have no 
wings to fly with to a distance; they have 


no necessity to be informed of that which 
is at a distance, but have only to regard 
what is immediately before their jaws, or | 
their proboscis; for those animals are 
formed to consume dead matter, and to 
convert it into living, and they pass a great 
part of their life in this voracious condi- 
tion, and ing only simple eyes or 
ocelli, Now, in these simple and compound 
eyes, we yet observe none of the important 
external parts which are superadded to 
the organ of vision in higher animals. 
All the perfecting external apparatus of 
the organs of vision are here still wanting. 
In place of eyelids, lachrymal glands, and 
all that higher and more perfect appa- 
ratus to complete the organ, we find these 
insects brushing the globe with the hairy 
downy substance covering their legs and 
their tarsi. 


The eyes of arachnida, like those of the 
myriapods, are simple and sessile, while 
those of crustacea are compound, like 
those of insects. From two to twelve of 
these smooth eyes are seen in the animals 
of this class. ere occur ten in some of 
the scorpions, and twelve in others, and 
the largest of them present the most ele- 
vated form of this organ which is found 
in the articulated division of the animal 
kingdom. Beneath the usual convex cor- 
nea there is a short round crystalline lens 
as in the eye of the vertebrata. There is 
a vitreous humour placed before the pig- 
mentum and the choroid, and the optic 
nerve spreads out into a membranous re- 
tina, so that the organ of vision here ap- 
2 much more nearly to its verte- 

rate ſorm, and the structure appears to 
be the same in the mygale, and the taran- 


tule, and all the larger arachnida. 


The eyes of crustaceous animals are 
compound, generally pedunculated and 
moveable, often sessile and immoveable, 
like those of insects, and in the lower en- 
tomostracous species the eyes are fre- 
quently united on the median plane into 
a single organ constituting true monoculi, 
a character in which these parasitic crus- 
tacea approach to the epizoa. The in- 
ternal structure is the same as in the 
compound eyes of insects, and has been 
known in this class from the time of 
Lewennork, who first observed the erys- 
talline conical lenses within the external 
layer of angular prismatic corner, spread 
over the whole ball of the eye in the com- 
mon cray-fish or river-crab. These parts 
of the compound eyes of crabs have also 
been described by CAvolixt, by Swam- 
MERDAM, and by many later observers, so 
that the similarity of these organs in the 
two classes is satisfactorily established. 
Beneath the continuous homogeneous epi- 
dermis the prismatic cornem are some- 
times quadrangular, but most frequently 
hexagonal, and to the under extremity of 
these prismatic cornee are applied the 
flat bases of the conical transparent lenses, 
which have their truncated internal apices 
applied to the ends of the optic nerves. 
As in insects, the whole sides of these 
transparent conical lenses, as well as the 
optic filaments at their inner extremities, 
are covered with the dark, opaque, cho- 
roid pigment, so that only a small pencil 
of light gains admission through these 
long narrow darkened tubes to the mi- 
nute aperture at the posterior truncated 
apex of each lens where the optic nerve 
terminates. The optic nerves themselves, 
throughout their course in the ball of the 
eye, are covered with the same choroid 
opaque pigment as that which coats the 
lenses. The lenses in the cray-fish, and 
in the palemon sulcatus, are not round in 
their outline, but four-sided truncated 
pyramids; most generally, however, they 
are round tapering cones truncated at 
their interior apex, and they are seen of 
this form even under the smooth and un- 
divided continuous cornea spread over 
the eyes of monoculi. We thus observe a 
gradual development, and a constancy of 
character in the structure of the eye, 
throughout the series of articulated class- 
es, which, of all the invertebrata, ‘most 
required these organs from their great 
powers of locomotion. And from their 
general want of muscular apparatus to 
move these organs in all directions, and 
to adapt them to different distances, we 
observe them amply provided with a repe- 
tition of the same simple structures placed 
in all directions, and adapted permanently 
to all required distances, 


582 PROFESSOR GRANT ON THE 
The organs of vision are less generally iris as well as a choroid coat and lens 
developed in the molluscous than in the were observed and described by Stiebel, 
articulated classes, which corresponds and Muller observed nearly the same 
with their comparatively limited powers structure in the eyes of the murex tritonis 
af locomotion. The fnicated animals, (Fig. 153), where they are placed in their 
like the cirrhopods and most of the 
entozoa, fixed and buried in an opaque) Fig. 153 
covering, neither possess nor require cyes, | 
and the same is the case with nearly all 
the conchifera. Inthe free-moving pectens 
however, which swim rapidly by the flap- 
ping of their valves, we perceive at the 
bases of the tentacula developed around 
the margins of the mantle, distinct, 
isolated, minute, shining, round eyes, 
which present an opaque and shining! inost common situation at the outer part 
choroid embracing a small lens, and of the base of the tentacula. The delicate 
probably in many other highly locomotive | skin of the tentaculum formed a thin 
conchifera. These minute shining black transparent cornea over each eye, and 
opaque visual organs of the clams occupy | left a distinct anterior chamber for the 
a situation exactly such as one would expect’ aqueous humour in front of the iris. The 
in swimming conchiferous animals,—in the hlack circular iris, continued from the 
part most exposed to receive impressions | choroid coat, presents here a large round 
from without, and on the most highly or- pupil directed obliquely outwards from 
ganized and delicate part of the sensible the base of the tentaculum, and the 
mantle. They are placed at the bases of interior of the cavity formed by the black 
the tentacula, which is likewise the choroid is filled with the firm transparent 
common position of the eyes of the gas- substance of the large crystalline lens, of 
teropods. a round form and amber coloured. The 


In the gasteropodous mollusca we ob- optic nerve (Fig. 153), which enters the 
serve that the naked hermaphrodites, such | eyeball obliquely on the outside of the 
as the doris, the scyllea, the eolis, aud axis, comes off asa branch of the common 
many others, are generally destitute of nerve of the tentaculum. 


s of vision. In some, however, 
which ere naked, as the aplysia and the The structure of the organs of vision of 
slugs, we perceive distinct and complicated the pteropods, generally two in number, is 
organs for this function. In the testaceous almost unknown, but in the class of ce- 
gasteropods the eyes are generally placed md. they present the greatest size 
at the base of each of the tentacula. and the most complex structure which 
They are sometimes placed upon the they have attained among the inverte- 
general smooth surface of this part of the brated animals. As in many of the gas- 
neck, as in aplysia. At other times, as in| teropods, and again in many of the higher 
the buccinum and the patella, you perceive | Catilaginous fishes, the eyes of the cepha- 
those eyes to be raised slightly from the | lopods are sometimes pedunculated, as in 
general surface by a small peduncle ; but the nautilus, and in some of the naked 
in the Aaliotis those peduncles are length- | species. They are generally, from the 
ened to a considerable extent; and in the Want of aqueous humour, flattened in 
snail they are of great length, extending front like the eyes of fishes, and of great 
the whole length of the tentacula them- | magnitude from the size of the optic gan. 
selves. glion * the glandular masses contained 
within the eyeball and behind the choroid 
— — — 4 oo pane thus and the retina, as you observe in this 
— — r being 2 section of the eye of the octopus rulgaris 
torily anatomized with the aid of a (Fig.154). But a small part of this great 
lene; and Swammerdam long since gave eyeball is occupied with the proper in- 
a minute account of the eye of the com- strument of vision, and it is almost as 
mon snail, the helix pomatia. He found motionless as that of an aplysia or a 
it to possess — 2— 1% murex. * fold of the skin here forms eye- 
aqueous humour. It has a small crystal- lids, which, like the iris, are still almost 
line lens enclosed in a distinct capsule, a — — . 41 ciliary processes are 
vitreous humour behind the lens, and an e for their great development, 
cavelosing cent with oi and the lens for its double structure and 
Uni pigment its great convexity. The vitreous hu- 
ng mour enclosed in its hyaloid membrane 
In the cyclostomum viviparwn a distinct] is of a thin fluid consistence and inky 
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colour, and the pigment of the choroid 
is remarkably soft and loose in its 
recent state. In the loligo there is a 
small hole on the surface leading to the 
glandular cavity of the eye like a lachry- 
mal pore. Thus the isolated character of 
the eye continues through the molluscous 
classes, and its general plau of develop- 
ment in this division leads its structure to 
a higher grade of complexness, and to a 
closer approximation to the form of that 
organ in the vertebrated classes than we 
observed in the highest of the articulata. 
And throughout these invertebrated classes 
we uniformly observe the same free trans- 
mission of light through the transparent 
optical instrument to the optic nerve, as in 
the vertebrata. 


The eyes of the fishes are organized to 
receive the rays of light through the dark 
and dense medium of the water. We have 
seen that those animals possess but a very 
small development of their great nervous 
centres, and they are so situate as to re- 
ceive very imperfect visual impressions, 
particularly the predaceous fishes at the 
bottom of the dark and turbid deep, there- 
fore it is that they have large eyeballs, 
that they may receive a large quantity of 
light in order to affect them sensibly with 
impressions of this kind. Thus the eye of 
a cod-fish is many times the size of the 
eye of a quadruped of the same bulk ; and 
thus it is that the magnitude of the organ 
placed on the anterior part of those sensi- 
tive nerves, compensates for the imperfect 
development of the great centres of con- 
sciousness or of reference for those im- 
pressions, 


Fishes have the eye organized to re- 
ceive the impressions of light through the 
dense medium they inhabit. What use 
could they have, therefore, for an aqueous 


i 


humour? The water through which the 
rays come is as dense as that humour; 
therefore they have the anterior part of 
the eye flat, from the deficiency in the 
aqueous humour, of which, however, there 
is just as much present as is calculated to 
keep the iris from uniting to the choroid, 
or the lens behind to the uvea. Even 
the vitreous humour possesses too much 
rarety to be an important visual instrument 
in fishes,—completely aquatic animals; 
therefore it is that the whole stress of 
converging the rays of light into a small 
focus is lett to their crystalline lens. The 
crystalline lens in a fish is, therefore, pro- 
portionally of great size: it is nearly sphe- 
rical; it is dense in its texture from its 
centre to nearly the circumference. It is 
a highly complicated organ : it consists of 
concentric layers of fibres, which layers of 
fibres, perfectly transparent and colourless 
in the recent state, are quite invisible un- 
til artificial means are employed to render 
them opaque and distinct. ‘Thus it is that 
you can peel off the successive layers of 
those fibres from the condensed crystalline 
lens of the fish, when you have hardened 
those concentric layers of fibres by the 
action of spirit, hot water, or other means. 
The remarkable forms of the separate 
fibres are then also more easily perceived, 
and their modes of uniting together by 
their serrated edges. This structure of the 
crystalline lens is seen in all animals which 
possess that organ, up to man himself. 
Zoological characters might even be obtain- 
ed from the disposition of the fibrous layers, 
and the forms of the ultimate fibres com- 
posing the crystalline lens. The crystal- 
line lens, then, is not like a piece of glass, 
homogeneous throughout; but is a most 
complex and perfect optical instrument for 
acting upon the rays of light, and bending 
them suddenly and uniformly and without 
decomposition, to a focus anterior to the 
surface of the retina, on which the in- 
verted image is thus thrown. ‘Thus it is, 
then, that we find the longitudinal axis of 
the eye in fishes to be occupied, in a great 
part of its length, with the diameter of the 
lens itself, the diameter of that part ex- 
ceeding, in most fishes, the diameter of the 
aqueous and the vitreous humours taken 
together. Of so little use are those more 
attenuated fluids in the eyes of fishes, that 
the retina is generally pushed still further 
forwards towards the crystalline lens by 
the choroid gland, and other parts placed 
within the sclerotic coat, and within the 
outer silvery layer of the choroid, at the 
back part of the eye. The sclerotic coat 
is thick behind, to prevent sphericity of 
the eye from the equal pressure of the con- 
tained humours. The choroid and the re- 
tina are here remarkable for the distinct- 
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ness of the coats of which they 


PROFESSOR GRANT ON THE 
are com-|imbricated plates that surrounded the 


posed. The optic nerves sometimes have | transparent cornea; so that they in this 
their fibres decussating and blending with | respect resembled many of the existing 
each other; sometimes they simply lie saurian reptiles, part 
across each other; and sometimes the one dilian reptiles which, like the ichthyosau- 
passes through a hole of the opposite rus, have an aquatic or semi-aquatic life. 
nerve. The ciliary processes are still most | The ciliary processes are also large in these 
frequently deficient. The pupil islarge, and | crocodiles. 
the iris almost motionless. The outer layer We observe that the epidermis passes 
of the choroid passes, shining with its metal- | over the surface of the cornea, and over 
lic lustre, over the iris, and the dark inner the eyeball in serpents; that it is cast 
layer lines the uvea. This inner layer from that part along with the epidermis, 
forms a kind of passing obliquely | which is thrown off in a piece from the 
forwards to the lens, but without the pig- surface of the whole body. From the very 
ment which covers it in birds. imperfect development of the eyelids in 
The eyes of amphibia are intermediate those animals, they were once errone- 
in their outward form and in their inte- ously thought to be destitute of the lachry- 
rior structure, between those of the fishes| mal apparatus. In the saurian reptiles 
that live constantly in the water and those | we observe distinctly developed the upper 
of the true air-breathing reptiles that live and lower eyelids, and the membrana nic- 
on the dry land, and receive the rays of titans. Even in that small tribe of ser- 
light through the thin medium of the at- | pents comprehending the anguis and a few 
mosphere. Those amphibious animals other genera, the three eyelids are de- 
have, therefore, the eyes of great magni-| veloped as in the saurian reptiles, which 
tude. They are comparatively flat upon indicates a very close affinity between 
the fore part, from the small quantity of those ophidian reptiles and the saurian. 
aqueous humour they yet contain. They Inthe chelonian reptiles we observe a 
exhibit a crystalline lens of considerable | considerable affinity in the structure of the 
thickness in its diameter, in the direction | eye with that of birds. They receive the 
of the axis of the eye. From the imper-| rays of light, particularly the land species, 
fection of the orbit in the amphibious ani- through the medium of the atmosphere. 
mals in the lower part, we perceive them | We observe that their cornea is, therefore, 
capable of moving the eye downward in a prominent, that the quantity of the aque- 
remarkable manner, when it is touched or | ous humour is considerable; and in order 
irritated. They have, like most of the to preserve that convexity of the trans- 


aquatic animals, a very imperfect develop- | parent cornea, their eye must be provided 


ment of the lachrymal glands. In the on its peripheral surface with some solid 


—— animals we observe the upper 
the lower eyelids distinctly developed ; 
the lower eyelid is, in most of the animals 
below quadrupeds, the more moveable of 
the two. The amphibious animals have 
also the membrana nictitans, which they 
carry with rapidity over the surface of the 
eye. 


The most remarkable structure, perhaps, 
in the eyes of reptiles,and by which they are 
closely approached to those of birds, is the 
occurrence of a circle of imbricated bones 


parts to prevent the pressure of the fluids 
within giving it a spherical form, and 
therefore they have a circle of bones 
around the cornea. We observe accom- 
panying this convexity of the transparent 
cornea, a thinness or short axis of the 
crystalline lens, and a greater diameter of 
the aqueous and of the vitreous humours. 

The eyes of birds manifest a beautiful 
adaptation in all their parts to the rare 
medium through which they are to re- 
ceive the rays of light. The difference of 
the density of the atmosphere and the 


around the transparent cornea, which is | aqueous humour of the eye, renders that 
seen in many of the chelonian reptiles. | humour's refractive power nearly suffi- 
We observe it also in the iguana, and in| cient for all the refraction which the rays 
many others of the saurian reptiles. What of light require for the purpose of being 
is remarkable is, that some of those gigan- | concentrated to form an inverted image at 
tic saurian reptiles which formerly inha- the bottom of the eye in birds, aided by a 
bited our seas, have manifested the same very flat crystalline lens and a consi- 
circle of bones around the transparent derable vitreous humour. Thus they pre- 
cornea. That is beautifully seen in these sent the opposite extreme in this point of 
preserved remains of that gigantic aquatic the structure of the eye to that of fishes, 
reptile, the ichthyosaurus. Around the which receive the rays of light through a 
circumference of the transparent cornea medium which is as dense and refractive 
in this enormous eye, we observe distinet- of the rays of light as the aqueous hu- 
ly radiating lines in these fossil remains,| mour itself. It was, therefore, needless 
which indicate the limits of the several | to occupy the eyes of fishes with aqueous 
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humour which could not have assisted the 
cornea in refracting the rays of light. But 
in birds the aqueous humour on account of 
the difference of its density compared with 
that of the atmosphere, is sufficient to act 
powerfully on these rays, and to bend 
them down to form an inverted image at 
the bottom of the retina. Thus it is we 
find the transparent cornea so convex and 
prominent in the class of birds. This 
prominence of the cornea could not be 
preserved were there not here also solid 
apparatus to prevent the pressure of the 
fluids within from expanding the delicate 
coats into a spherical form. Thus it 
is, we observe, around their transpa- 


to the margin of the capsule of the lens, 
some have thought it was of a contractile 
or muscular nature; and that, as we can- 
not account for the remarkable 

tion of the eye of birds so quickly to 
different distances, and those often dif- 
ferent to a great extent, very likely this 
marsupium or pecten acted somehow upon 
the crystalline lens so as to affect its 
form or position, and adapt it for vision at 
those ditferent distances, independently of 
the external muscles or other parts. 

The membrana nictitans is powerfully 
developed, of great size, and moved by two 
powerful muscles, in birds; where it is a 
highly important organ for ‘the defence of 


rent cornea, particularly in the rapa- the eye against light, and to moisten its 


cious birds, a series of imbricated ands 
often lengthened bones, which form the 
eyeball into a tubular shape. This is re- 
markable in the large-horned owls. Thus 
it is also that we find, along with this very 
abundant aqueous humour, that the 
talline lens is soft, and flatter in birds than 
in any other animals. Hence we find so 
large a proportion of the vitreous humour 
behind the crystalline lens ; and the whole 
eyeball, thus filled with those thin humours 
which possess so little refractive power, 
is of great size, corresponding with the 
great magnitude we have seen in their 
orbits. At the bottom of the eye in 
birds, we observe a continuation of the 
choroid coat, puckered and extended in 
this double and folded form, forwards 
to the margin of the crystalline lens, 
to which it is attached. This is the mar- 
supium or pecten of birds, which, by shoot- 
ing forward from the posterior part of the 
eye, and thus continuing forwards the 
highly vascular layer of the choroid, was 
thought, by increasing the surface for the 
distribution of these bloodvessels, to pro- 
vide for the rapid secretion of the vitreous 
humour so much and so quickly consumed 
by the extensive and frequent use of this 
organ, and corresponding with the high 
development and energy of the whole sys- 
tem, the high temperature of the whole 
body, as well as with the use which is 
made of this organ in birds. Some, from 
observing that it shot forwards in the cen- 
tre of the eye, and that it is covered with a 
black pigment over its whole surface, con- 
ceived, that as birds soar aloft into the at- 
mosphere against the burning sun, ex- 
sed to the unshaded blaze of that bright 
uminary, they would be deprived of vision 
were they not provided with some means 
to absorb and destroy a quantity of the 
light; and that, therefore, this black mem- 
brane was thrust forwards into that part 
where the light was most powerfully con- 
centrated by the humours of the eye. 
From observing it pass forwards obliquely 


urface in passing so rapidly through the 
— and heated strata of the atmosphere. 
This membrana nictitans is not peculiar to 
birds, however; but is met with in fishes, 
up through many of the mammalia; and a 


-| rudiment of it we perceive in the inner 


canthus of the human eye. 

As quadrupeds receive the rays of light 
through very different refractive media,— 
as they fly, or walk, or swim, we observe 
a considerable difference in the structure 
of their eye, with relation to the difference 
of the density of these media. In ceta- 
ceous animals, which receive the rays of 
light like fishes through the water, we 
observe the eyes to be flat on the fore 
part, to have a comparatively small quan- 
tity of aqueous humour, to have the crys- 
talline lens of greater diameter from be- 
fore backwards, and to have a compara- 
tively small quantity of the vitreous hu- 
mour. In order to preserve the flatness 
of the anterior part of the eye in cetacea, 
they have not that circle of bones placed 
around the transparent cornea which we 
see in many reptiles and in birds, but they 
have the sclerotic, at its back part espe- 
cially, of great thickness, firmness, and 
elasticity, by which the fluids within are 
prevented from pressing the ball of the 
eye into a spherical form, so that this dis- 
position of the sclerotic answers the same 
purpose in the cetacea for keeping the 
cornea flat, that the osseous plates serve 
in birds to keep the cornea convex. In 
both cases the sclerotic is modified in its 
density, so as to prevent the pressure of 
the fluids from rendering the eye sphe- 
rical. 

Thus then we observe, in comparing the 
magnitude of the eyeballs, that the or- 
gans of vision in the cetaceous mammalia 
are remarkably small when compared 
with those of fishes. The eyeball is here 
comparatively small, because the ceta- 
ceous animals are in a very different con- 
dition from that of fishes in the develop- 
ment of their great nervous centres. The 
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hemispheres of the brain are here largely] ing on the pasture, or while pursued b 
developed, and occupy the whole cavity | thei foes. Carnivorous mammalia exh, 
of the skull. Thus it is that we find both | bit also frequently a want of the circular 
in the eyes and in the other organs of the | form of the pupil: it appears frequently 
senses, that they are developed in the in- | compressed, and lengthened vertically, or 
verse ratio of the development of those from above downwards. This is the posi- 
great centres of the nervous system. The tion in which it is most advantageous for 
s of the senses are large in most of them to have it for extensive vision. 
the inferior vertebrated animals, because | Springing from a height, or from a low 
the great centres of consciousness and situation, upon their prey, or climbing, 
perception are comparatively small. they require chiefly to see upwards and 
Now there are intermediate forms of | downwards. Some of the largest quadru- 
the eyes in mammalia betwixt those of peds have very small eyes, as the whale, 
cetacena and those of bats, which so closely the elephant, and the rhinoceros. 
approach to the prominent form of the, The shining of the tapetum of the eye 
eyeball in birds; for we find that the seals from the want of pigment, we perceive to 
for instance, the walruses, the beavers, be remarkable in many of the nocturnal 
and otters, are more or less impelled to predaceous quadrupeds, producing that 
pass a considerable part of their life in an | shining and red appearance from the nu- 
aquatic medium, through which they are merous bloodvessels spread over its sur- 
to receive the rays of light in pursuing/face. The eyes of quadrumana and of 
their prey. The seals pursue their prey, man are directed forwards to the same 
like the dolphins, under the surface of the point, with their axes more nearly paral- 
water, and they have the eye interme- lel, so that their visual perceptions are 
diate in form and structure between that more distinct and more influential in the 
of the dolphins and that of the ordinary mind. The nocturnal lemurs,—like the 
land mammalia. From the frequent tem- | owls, their companions of the night,—have 
porary residence of those amphibious their large eyeballs, and their large pupils, 
mammalia upon land, they require the directed forwards, to receive as great an 
eye to have this intermediate character, impression as possible from the scanty rays 
for they come to the shore to rear their reflected from outward objects in the twi- 
young, and to suckle them in caves on light or in the night. It is in man, how- 
the sea-shore; they come to bask in the ‘ever, that we find all the internal essential 
sun upon the rocks in the summer season. | parts, and all the external accessary appa- 
From this semi-aquatic form of the eye-|ratus, of these complex gnptical instru- 
ball we pass to that of the land mainmife-| ments, the most exquisiiely finished and 
rous animals, which are organized to re- adjusted; and it is chiefly through their 
ceive the rays of light from the densest! perfection that he perceives and enjoys 
and heaviest stratum of the atmosphere, | the sublime spectacle of nature. 
that in contact with the surface of the 
earth. In the ruminating and carnivorous 
quadrupeds we observe a difference in the b 
disposition of some parts ef the eye. We CONTRIBUTIONS TO PATHOLOGY. 


observe the large eyeballs in some of the 5 
ruminating and herbivorous animals to No. VI. 
correspond with what we have seen of the 5 . 

% Jonx ALexanper, M. D., 
impertect development of their great ner Manchester. 


vous centres. The smaller size and higher 
development of that organ in the carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds correspond with the 
high — — the — — 
their brain. We observe, that in many o as 

those ruminating quadrupeds where 
head is inclined downwards to feed upon| As soon as a child presents any of the 
the grass or vegetables, they have the pu- | premonitory symptoms (before described) 
pil of the eye lengthened in a transverse | characteristic of impending hydrocephalus, 
direction, which gives them a considerable | minute inquiry should be instituted to de- 
extent of vision backwards, forwards, and | termine, it possible, the cause which may 
inwards: thus they are cnabled, by the have given rise to the disturbance of its 
lateral position of their large prominent health. The most obstinate attacks assuredly 
eyes, which are so remarkable in those are referable to family predisposition, the 
herbivorous quadrupeds, to perceive every-| influence of which upon cerebral disease 
thing around them; so that they are made| was particularly alluded to in a former 
aware of the approach of danger from be- paper. On this subject, suffice it, there- 
hind, as well as from before, while graz-| fore, further to remark, that Dr. Under- 


THE CEREBRAL PATHOLOGY OF CHILDREN. 
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HYDROCEPHALUS. 


wood observed six children, born of the 
same parents, die successively of acute 
hydrocephalus, at the age of two years; 
and Dr. Cheyne mentions a father so un- 
fortunate as to lose no fewer than eleven 
children by this devastating malady. It is 
obvious that all means must fail in re- 
moving this cause of the disorder, but its 
known operation should lead to the carly 
employment of energetic measures. Should 
e re to cold have taken place, addi- 
tional clothing, mild diluents, the warm- 
hath, and nauseating medicines, should be 
had recourse to, along with the remedies 
hereafter to be mentioned. If, on inquiry, 
it appears that the child’s stomach has 
been disordered by improper diet, a sharp 
emetic will be found very useful, not from 
its merely unloading that important organ, 
but also by the equalization of the circu- 
lation succeeding to its administration. 
Provided teething be exciting the cerebral 
disturbance, free gingival scarification 
should occasionally be made, not generally, 
but over the teeth most advanced. The 
relief by this simple measure, in 
many cases, can only be fully credited by 
those who are 1 witnessing the mal 
effect of difficult dentition on the sen- 
sorial organs of the child. If rermination 
be discovered to be the foundation for the 
disorder and aggression, which (as shown 
in a past contribution on that prolific 


source of disease) it frequently is, anthel- 


Should 
sup- 
must, 


mintics must be had recourse to. 
eruptions have been injudiciousl 

pressed, others artificially excit 

as soon as feasible, be submitted. 
The medicines, in the first stage of hy- 
drovephalus, which I have found to answer 
best for preventing the full development 
of the malady, are purgatives, such as 
jalap, rhubarb, scammony, castor oil, and 
the neutral salts. But there is one ad- 
ditional remedy most especially to be re- 
commended, and that is calomel, on the 
uliar efficacy of which I cannot do 
tter than quote the concurrent and em- 
phatic testimony of Dr. Golis. Of all 
the medicines which have been highly 
raised for the acute hydrocephalus, ca- 
omel is the most efficacious, in the tur- 
gescence, and the beginning of the in- 
flammatory stage. I may almost call it a 
specific; it excites, as it were, an abdo- 
minal or intestinal ptyalism, loosens the 
coagulating power of the lymph, and 
lessens by the action which it excites in 
the alimentary canal the organs in the 
head; awakes more activity in the 
ends of the serous vessels, by which ab- 
sorption is increased, and, according to 
my experience, makes all other purga- 
tives for the most part needless.” Whilst, 
however, appreciating, and equally with 


Dr. Golis, advocating this rémedy, it is 
necessary to caution the junior practi- 
tioner against its too long continuance, or 
too free administration. Judiciously em- 
ployed, calomel assuredly is the most 
powerful means we possess for combating 
the early stages of acute hydrocephalus, 
but when abused, as the remedy, in com- 
mon with all others, occasionally is, its 
effects in this climate are sometimes de- 
plorable. In all things which our art 
contains,“ well remarked Dr. Mead, “there 
is nothing that does good but what may 
‘also do harm; and when any remedy is 
used indiscriminately, it must of neces 
be very often used improperly.” Calome 
then, must be administered cautiously in 
combination with the purgatives before 
‘alluded to. As adjuvant measures cal- 
‘culated to relieve the congested vessels of 
the brain, cold applications and vesica- 
‘tories have long enjoyed considerable re- 
putation. The former, even with the 
|youngest, are agreeable to the feelings, 
diminish local heat, and lessen sangui- 
determination. Te the latter, how- 
ever, viz., blisters as applicable to the head, 
on the first aggression of hydrocephalus, I 
| should generally object; not, however, 
meaning to say, that in congestive cases, 
arising from suppressed scalp discharges, 
they are not appropriate remedies, but 
wishing to be understood as applying the 
remark to vesicating the head, as is too 
frequently done, under all circumstances, 
on the approach of the complaint. The 
local vascular excitement thus induced, 
previous to the cuticle being raised, I ap- 
prehend does more harm to the cerebral 
mass, at this early period, than good at- 
tends upon the partial abstraction of re- 
sulting fluid. Sub-acute forms of the 
malady do, however, occasionally present 
themselves, wherein the chiid’s sangui- 
ferous system is little affected. In these 
less common varieties of the discase, early 
blisters to the head are probably allowable; 
and, if kept permanently discharging, may 
constitute an important means of cure. 
To their application on the calves of the 
legs, round the arms, or on the sternal 
bone, in every varicty, and at all periods of 
the complaint, there can be no objection, 
but otherwise, as they act usefully as de- 
rivants. To remove, then, all exciting 
causes ; to administer smartly acting pur- 
gatives, especially calomel; to constantly 
apply cold lotions to the head, and an oc- 
casional; blister to distant parts; appear 
to the present writer the most appropriate 
means of treating the premonitory or con- 
gestive stage of hydrocephalus. And now 
to its second period. 

Considering that when acute hydroce- 
phalus is fairly set in, in other words, when 
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the disease’s presence is decidedly indi- other times have had to bleed a fourth and 
cated by those various morbid phenomena fifth time. These important ts can 
which have been detailed as the symp- only be determined by the intuitive judg- 
toms of the second or confirmed stage, ment of the medical attendant. It may, 
that we have neither more or less than however, be generally remarked that we 
infantile cerebral inflammation to treat, the had better over-bleed than take too little, 
remedies to be employed naturally sug- as nature may repair one error in the 
gest themselves on the known principles former case, whilst disease would baffle our 
of therapeutical science. Before, how- every remedy in the latter. Nauseating 
ever, individually alluding to them, it may medicines may be administered with con- 
with propriety be premised, that as hy- siderable advantage during the inflam- 
drocephalic inflammation is a modified on, matory stage. They lessen the excita- 
so must the application of curative means, bility of the heart, at the same time that 
in reference to particular cases, be also by their sudorific qualities they diminish 
modified ; and, moreover, that if the pre- the mass of circulating fluid, thus in a 
sent writer errs in estimating the com- double way relieving the labouring ves- 
—— value of any of the agents al- sels of the head. Tartarized antimony 
uded to, it is not from lack of opportunity and ipecacuanha are those generally had 
whereby to have formed a better opinion, recourse to. In the case of infants, 
or the absence of a desire impartially to the latter, under the form of powder, 
have done so. is the preferable remedy; whilst for 
Blood-letting is the most powerful means those more advanced in life, the an- 
we possess of controlling hydrocephalus timony, in the vinous form, is generally 
in the second stage. From its marked in- preferred. These medicines have, I ap- 
fluences in those cases where its employ- prehend, a third beneficial effect, by aid- 
ment has been well timed, many prac- ing the operation of purgatives, which 
titioners have been led to imagine it are never to be overlooked in this com- 
applicable to cach and every variety of the plaint, and are particularly required in 
disorder; whilst others, who have merely the second stage. The remedies of this 
seen the remedy misapplied, both as to last - mentioned class, viz. purgatives, 
time and extent, not merely consider its adapted for the period wc are consi ing, 
use unnecessary, but actually prejudicial are those before mentioned in treating of 
in a disease presumed to be uncontrol- the turgescent stage, to which with ad- 
lable by ordinary antiphlogistic means. vantage may be added, aloetic enemata, if 
The truth appears to be, that blood-letting | the bowels are particularly torpid, or the 
is superfluous, generally speaking, in the stomach refuse medicine,—two very com- 
turgescent stage, and positively inj s'mon occurrences. If the practitioner has 
after effusion has ensued; but in the in- not been summoned to the sick child until 
termediate stage now under consideration, this stage of the malady, no time should 
most valuable. For children under five be lost in delaying the employment of 
years of age, local blood-letting I consider mercury, as, after blood-letting, this re- 
preferable to general; and the sites most medy is most important. On the other 
favourable for its employment, behind the band, if it has been administered previously 
ears, or on the temples, as at these parts to the setting in of the inflammatory symp- 
ressure easily regulates the quantity to toms, its use must be steadily persevered 
be taken. The first abstraction should be in. Those who have seen much of the 
a free one; large, of course, relatively to disorders of children well know, that their 
the age of the suffering child, as reite most anxious endeavours to control the 
observation and the testimony of most violence or check the progress of infantile 
practical writers on the complaint equally disease, occasionally appear altogether 
tend to prove, that one bleeding to a cer- fruitless. Thus, the inflammatory symp- 
tain extent, will prove infinitely more toms of hydrocephalus may have been 
efficient than the same abstraction of blood | promptly met by repeated abstractions of 
at two or more different periods. In some blood, by the administration of active ape- 
cases the inflammatory stage of hydro- rients, the depressing operation of nau- 
cephalus comes on slowly and insidiously, seants, and the alterative influence of mer- 
in others quickly and tumultuously ; some curials, and yet the child's vascular sys- 
children are full-blooded, and others ex- tem shall continue excited, the head be 
sanguineous; hence it is impossible, or still incessantly rolled about, and the cha- 
rather would be highly improper, for any racteristic scream be still heard. At such 
writer to specify a given quantity of blood a time, in practice but too frequent, it has 
as the appropriate measure to be taken, or been my custom to administer opium, un- 
to lay down the number of times the ope- der the form of Dover's powder or 
ration must be repeated. I have occa- tley's drop, with the happiest effects; in- 
sionally succeeded with once bleeding, at jdeed it is not affirming too much to state, 
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that with children so circumstanced, a full tage of the last · mentioned plan, highly 
— occasionally acts like a charm. | lauded as it has been by some commenta- 
heart’s action abates, the cerebro- tors on the complaint; at the same time, 
nervous system is soothed, the harassed in these desperate cases, provided we gain 
child, after perhaps three or four wakeful our object, continued gentle ptyalism, it 
nights, drops into a slumber, and awakes | probably matters little by what means. 
in the morning refreshed,—saved! Hav-| Enemata, either sedative or aperient (and 
ing witnessed this desirable change re- of the second class the terebinthinate), as 
peatedly, I cannot understand how Dr. the case may demand, are suitable reme- 
Clarke, experienced as he doubtless was, dies for the effusive stage, as it rarely hap- 
acquired his antipathy to the use of opiates pens that the child will or can take much 
in infantile disorders. It is true they medicine by the mouth; nor, indeed, for 
are frequently abused, still more frequently regulating the first passages is it generally 
misused; but of what remedial agent can desirable, when the former means of re- 
we not affirm the same? Every tyro is lief are easily had recourse to. The whole 
acquainted with the physical operation of of the head should present a vesicated ap- 
opium ; but few, very few, perhaps, study pearance, and the blistered surface be 
sufficiently the timing its administration. kept discharging by stimulant applica- 
Many experienced practitioners enter- tions; such as the resin or savine cerates, 
tain the opinion, that as soon as evidence or the mercurial ointment before men- 
of effusion having taken place exists, the tioned. Setons in the neck have been 
treatment of hydrocephalus should be highly lauded; but not having often used 
merely palliative, and that all remedial them, I shall only remark that they are 
measures, in a curative point of view, be- derivants best adapted, in the opinion of 
ing useless, our sole object should be to the present writer, to the complaint in a 
avoid everything calculated to — — form. When, however, the prac- 
the little sufferer. Having, in a preceding titioner has succeeded in removing an at- 
paper, alluded to the extreme difficulty of tack of acute hydrocephalus, they may be 
attaining a conclusive diagnosis as to the very useful in preventing a relapse. Should 
exact cerebral status; having asserted the | the child be able to swallow, it occasion- 
occasional curative influence of nature ally evidences a desire for food. When 
and art upon even admitted effusion, and this is the case, nutritives, as beef: tea, 
differing toto cle with the advocates of veal broth, or well-made jelly, in small 
the palliative plan, even on the very quantity, and often repeated, should be 
ground alleged by themselves of human- allowed; and if the prostration of strength 
ity, I shall venture to submit some mea- be great, spiced wines may be occasion- 
sures which experience has shown me ally administered. “ Many children,” re- 
to be not entirely unworthy of trial even | marked the lamented Armstrong, “ are 
at the eleventh hour. For cerebral effu- lost, by continuing an active treatmentafter 
sion, then, no remedies equal, in my opi-|the original disorder has been removed, 
nion, foxglove and mercury; the first in | another, in truth, being thus set up and 
the form of tincture, and the latter under supported.” With a view of diminishing 
that of ointment. To comment on the the irritability attendant upon weakness, 
virtues of so universally known a medi- camphor, valerian, and bark, will be found 
cine as digitalis, might possibly be thought very useful to a child recovering from an 
superfluous; but treating of it relatively hydrocephalie attack; as also will the 
to hydrocephalus, it may be allowable to|tincture of iodine. The acknowledged 
record my additional testimony in its fa-| efficacy of the last-mentioned medicine in 
vour. By its action on the kidneys, digi- — strumous affections, first led 


talis relieves the vascular system without 
impairing the animal powers, as blood- 
letting would do; by its singularly seda- 
tive influence on the nervous system ge- 
nerally, and brain more particularly, it 
diminishes the number and lessens the 
violence of the convulsions ; and, lastly, I 
apprehend, it exerts a beneficial influence, 
by aiding the operation of mercury,—not 
to mention its preventing those shrilly 
screams and pitiful moanings so distress- 
ing to a mother’s ear. The mercury is 
best introduced by inunction on the ax- 
ille, or at the inside of the thighs, or in 
the form of an unguent to the scalp. I 


me to employ it; and I can with truth 
say, that my individual experience of it as 
atonic for children, more than substan- 
tiates its reputed character. To conclude, 
in the great majority of confirmed cases 
of hydrocephalus, all remedies fail; but in 
a few our endeavours are crowned with 
success—hence we should never despair. 
“On reviewing our conduct in these try- 
ing scenes,” to quote the language of 
Lawrence, “ when all our efforts have 
been unavailing,the reflection that nothing 
has been omitted which the resources of 
our art rendered possible,—nothing ne- 
glected which more diligent study and 
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590 CRYING OF THE F@:TUS IN UTERO.—RELAXATION OF 


have supplied, will be a support and a con- . 2 N 

solation. What must be the feelings 7 RELAXATION OF THE UTERUS, 

those to whom this consolation is denied! | DURING LABOUR, 

who feel a doubt whether the fatal event 

has merely exemplified the limited etli- BY ARTIFICIAL MEANS, 

cacy of art, or has been owing to 

own ignorance or incompetence!” To the Editor of Tuk Lancnr. 
Lancer of the 

Iist May, a paper by Doctor Shanahan 

CRYING OF THE FETUS IN UTERO. | respecting the use of tartar emetic asa re- 


= jlaxant in cases of rigidity of the os uteri 
To the Editor of Tar Lancer. during protracted ——4 wish to direct 
Sin, —I beg to solicit the publication of the attention of your readers to a few cr 
the following case, which I presume you tracts from a work published by Sir James 
will deem of sufficient importance to oc- | Murray, when I was his pupil, entitled a 
cupy a place in your valuable periodical. Dissertation on the Influence of Tem- 
1 was some time since called to the wife berature, Diluents, &e."* In the appendix 
of a blacksmith at Preston, about two to that book the same principle is incul- 
miles from my residence, who was in la- cated, and, to my knowledge, had been 
bour with her tenth child. I had attended acted upon eighteen years previous to that 
her in several former confincments, and time by Dr. Murray,—a fact of which Dr. 
she had always had quick deliveries, as Macdonnel of Belfast and others of his 
the pelvis was unusually capacious, and medical friends are well aware. The agent, 
her pains were active. After I had been however, more lately employed by Dr. 
a few minutes in the room, | proposed Murray, is not tartar emetic, but ipeca- 
and made an examination, and found the cuanha, for, on comparative trials, he 
face presenting, and raking its descent found the latter much more mild, safe, and 
into the pelvis, the chin resting on the cs manageable. The sedative action of tar- 
pubis. tar emetic, its operation being sometimes 
A few strong pains succeeded, and 1 too severe, and continuing after the re- 
again examined to ascertain if the face laxation was effected, and even after 
had made any advance. I found it had delivery, rendered it a much less, desirable 
done so, and that it was pressing on the remedy, It was also found objectionable 
perineum ; but in making this examina- from its action on the bowels. It is, how- 
tion, my finger passed freely into the ever, but just to Dr. Shanahan to state 
mouth of the child, and it immediately that he disclaims having seen the work 
gave a convulsive sob, and cried aloud to above alluded to, prior to the publication 
the great terror of the mother and of the of his paper in Tuk Lancer. I have the 
by-standers, when they found that it was honour to be, Sir, ‘ 
still in the womb. I had great difficulty ae boas pe 
in calming the agitation produced by this J ARLES CLARK. 
event upon the woman, whose pains were Great Ship-Street, Dublin, 
suspended for nearly an hour, but I even- June 28th, 1834. 
tually succeeded by explaining that the 
— ee presenting, and that from the-. Appendix, page 1.—* It is eighteen years 
circumstance of my having passed my zince I began to state to my medical 
finger into the mouth, the air had gained friends that most cases of difficult or te- 
admission and enabled the child to breathe; | dious labour, not depending on malfor- 
this, with a little spirit and water, and a mation or disproportion, were retarded by 
dose of the ergot of rye, succeeded in some want of consent between the mus- 
bringing on the uterine action, and, after cular fibres, and by the absence of easy 
two pains, the child was expelled alive dilatability and relaxation; and that the 
and well, at least one hour after it had business of the practitioner almost in all 
respired and cried in the womb. I a:n not the cases is, to diminish resistance—not to 
aware that any instance similar to the increade power. Such want of consent in 
above is on record, but I consider it one the action of muscular and other fibres is 
of consequence as a physiological and observed to take place between the vesica 
medico-legal point, and one which will urinaria, and its neck in retention of urine. 
throw additional difficulties in the wey of In such cases the bougie, if requisite, 
that clear proof which is so desirable in should be the only instrument used, which 
cases of infanticide. I remain, Sir, being very slowly withdrawn is followed by 
Your faithful and obedient servant, the urine, during the production of the 
Witiiam Tomkins, Surg. 
Yeovil, July 8th, 1834. 


* Longman and Co., 1829, 
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THE UTERUS DURING LABOUR. 


natural consent of action between the 
urethra, vesica, and its sphincter. Similar 
irregular contractions and want of unison 
take place during parturition, which are in 
many instances productive of delay. 

“ Reflection on, and experience of, the 
above circumstances, led me to the fol- 
lowing consideration and conclusions: 
That by proper management we may di- 
minish or remove the principal cause of 
resistance,—that it is by lessening such re- 
sistance we do good, and not by attempting 
to increase the expulsive powers. That by 
imitating nature as nearly as possible, we 
may become possessed of certain means of 
removing the obstruction which the tissues 
present ; and thus that we may approxi- 
mate the nature of labours in our climate 
more closely to that process in other 
countries where obstacles arise only from 
disease, deformity, or particular confor- 
mation, and not from the tone or dispo- 
sition of the animal fibres. 

Iwill only observe in this place, that 
our endeavours should be to produce re- 
laxation without exhaustion; to bring the 
constitution and muscular tone under the 
same kind of influence experienced after 
sickness or residence in warm climates, 
and to produce effects similar to those 
which nature induces in other parts of the 
globe. 

“ In lingering labours, the necessity of 
producing relaxation was long apparent to 
almost every practitioner. It was found 
that raising the patient to the crect posi- 
tion, and bleeding ad deliquium, favoured 
the relaxation of the resisting fibres form- 
ing the abdominal ring, and the consequent 
reduction of hernial tumours. The same 
means have been used in contractile or 
spasmodic action of the os uteri, and un- 
doubtedly with considerable success. This 
practice was greatly recommended by the 
distinguished Professor of Midwifery in 
1807-8, at Edinburgh. The effects of ve- 
nesection in removing the contractile ir- 
ritability of the uterus and irregular mus- 
cular action are, no doubt, obvious and 
speedy. During the first five years of my 
practice, I repeatedly had recourse to ve- 
nesection as a relaxant, and was much 
pleased with its beneficial consequences, 
both in facilitating the delivery, and in re- 
lieving the excruciating pains which irre- 
gular uterine contraction never fails to 
occasion. The beneficial consequences of 
bleeding were also often apparent in the 
speedy recovery of the patient, and in the 
prevention of fever, headach, convulsions, 
and irritation. It failed, however, some- 
times to produce the expected dilatability 
of the passage. In a few instances it 
caused great debility, and on two occa- 
sions I fear it was decidedly injurious. 
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The internal exhibition of opium is 
also much used ; it is particularly recom- 
mended in removing and suspending false 
pains and irritability, and affording ease 
and repose until the accession of 
labour. To produce this effect, however, 
it must be given in a full dose, for if ad- 
ministered in quantities insufficient to 
allay the irregular spasmodic pains, it 
only adds to the irritation it was meant to 
remove. This should be particularly at- 
tended to where the os uteri becomes hot, 
throbbing, and inflamed. 

“The relief often succeeding nausea and 
even vomiting iu labour, suggested the prac- 
tice of bringing them on by art. But their 
employment amongst ignorant persons 
might be productive of much harm, and, 
therefore, the prejudice against the use of 
nauseating medicine is strong and pre- 
valent. The very experienced Dr. Ha- 
milton objects to their use a blood 
vessel might be ruptured, though we sel- 
dom find that such a circumstance takes 
place in vomiting where no medicine is 
given. Where everything is in regular 


progress, it would be inhuman to interfere ; 
it is only where necessity exists, and when a 
| proper time is chosen, and early attended 
_ to, that any medical interference can be at 
ah admissib 


“I have for some time been able to 
form an opinion, even on conversing with 
the patient and friends, whether I may 
expect the uterus disposed to dilate readily 
or not. For this purpose I erdeavour to 
obtain certain intormation respecting the 
previous history, disposition, and tem- 
perament, whether the menses and even 
the digestive organs have been regular. If 
the menstruation have been commonly ir- 
regular, deficient in quantity, and at- 
tended at each period with pains, irrita- 
bility, and nervous excitements, I have 
then in most cases found the uterine 
action irregular during labour, the os 
tince rigid, the woman liable to cold 
shiverings, and to long-protracted, gnaw- 
ing, unprofitable pains. 

“ On carefully learning the previous 
state of the patient, and ascertaining that 
rigidity or spasin of the os uteri opposes 
the completion of the first stage, and that 
no disease or malformation pre-exist, en- 
deavours have reasonably enough been 
made to bring a relaxation, both general 
and local, to connect the constitutional 
and uterine dispositions to remove spasm, 
and to accelerate the action of the dia- 
phragm and abdominal muscles. How 
does nature produce these valuable de- 
siderata in lingering labours? Where 
she acts in a regular manner, it is partly 
by the assistance of the propelling action 
of VoMITING, but principally by the di- 
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effects of NAUSEA; where the uni- 
form consent obtains between the uterus 
and stomach, vomiting is occasioned, and 


then the union of action between those | pe! 


organs is followed by the consent of dis- 
position with the entire system. By vo- 
miting the labour is very much forwarded ; 
every fit of vomiting, according to popular 
observations, doing more service than se- 
veral pains, partly by the increased pressure, 
and partly by the succeeding relaxation. 

“Now, when nature produces these 
happy effects, it is well; but where that 
strict and intimate connexion does not exist 
between the stomach, nerves, and uterus, 
then I would certainly endeavour to imi- 
tate nature, and to produce it by art. If 
we alter the condition of one organ, we 
change the state of the other; whatever 
affects the stomach will, by a sympathy 
no way difficult to compre equally 
extend to the womb.” 

Cases of relaxation induced by other 
means, such as incidental salivation, warm 
temperature, smoking, &c., are related in 
the work alluded to. The following exam- 
ple of the effects of vomiting is given in 
the appendix, page 17. 

“Mrs. Blair had two children, after 
most severe and tedious labour; in both 
forceps had been employed. She suspected 
malformation of the pelvis, and was so 
much alarmed at the approach of her third 
labour, that she resolved to go to Glasgow, 
where she had a daughter. I then saw 
her for the first time; she consulted me 
on the propriety of going, which I did not 
discourage. On the night she sailed she 
became sea sick, and vomited freely re- 
peatedly, which she had not done in her 
former labours; she had a few pains, but 
not like those to which she had been 
formerly subject; the nausea and sick- 
ness continued, during which her child 
was born to her great astonishment and 
delight. 

“It is not a little curious, that though 
the valuable effects of relaxation were 
well known to every observer of the pro- 
cess of labours, pleasing to the patient, 
and encouraging to the attendants, yet 
that, as far as I can find, these important 
advantages are not sufficiently appreciated 
in the obstetric works of our authors. 
Where I have not had a sufficiently early 
opportunity of employing the mode al- 
1 to (page 6, appendix), of altering 
the tonicity of the simple solids, and relax- 
ing their rigidity, whether hereditary or 
acquired,’ by the long-continued imbitition 
of tepid watery vapour; or where the pa- 
tient or friends have rejected the trial, or 
declined to persevere in the use of judi- 
cious fomentations diffused from antispas- 
modic and emollient decoctions ; then I have 


occasional recourse to such 
means of p i ial relaxation as 
the circumstances and shortness of time 
rmit me to recommend. 
In such cases I endeavour to assist na- 
ture, and to bring about the agency which, 
in her aberrations, she may postpone or 
omit. When nothing indicates the im- 
priety of the practice, and true labour 
as continued much longer than usual, 
then I have seen it useful to begin the use 
of the vin. iyecacuan ha, parvis et repetitis 
dosibus, primo ad nauseam, et aliquando ad 
vomitionem leniter ciendam. I certainly ob- 
served that, as the are opened by 
this remedy, the patients are less liable to 
febrile or ephemeral complaints after their 
accouchments.”— Appendia, page 18. 
This appendix contains remarks on other 
and more durable means of relaxation, 
such as altered temperature, fomenta- 
tions, &c.; but the above extracts on the 
point under consideration are sufficient to 
show the theory and practice, so far 
emetics are concerned. C. C. 


MR. Lisrox's LATE OPERATION OF 
TRACHEOTOMY. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin, — Since I communicated to you the 
particulars of the case in which a foreign 
body was removed from the bronchus (see 
Lancet, page 419), Mr. Liston has been 
favoured by a letter from Dr. Adams (the 
learned translator of “ Paulus Kgineta“), 
under whose charge the patient was for 
several months. After detailing the his- 
tory of the case as already related, he 
states that, as the symptoms were at that 
time (when she came under his charge) 
by no means urgent, and as she repre- 
sented the bone to be a small object, I 
thought it possible that it might be brought 
up by coughing (of which | knew a sin- 
gular case about six years ago), or that 
the unpleasant effects produced by its 
presence in the respiratory passages might 
gradually subside. I therefore resolved to 
try the effect of allaying irritation on gene- 
ral principles, but from the first I looked 
upon it asa possible contingency that the 
operation of bronchotomy might be neces- 
sary. Hence I find that I have erred in 
my statement of the opinion of the sur- 
geons in the country as to the nature of 
the case, and must beg that you will insert 
this note to counteract an error into which 
I was led by the patient in drawing up the 
history of the case. I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 

James Duncan. 


Edinburgh, July 3rd, 1834. 
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RECORD 


OF THE 


CONCOURS HELD AT PARIS, 
IN JUNE 1834, 
To supply the Vacancy in the Chair of 
CLINICAL SURGERY, 


OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF BARON 
BOYER. 
(Continned from page 506.) 


LECTURE OF M. VELPEAUS 


First Patient.—Tumovur, rrom ENGorGE- 
MENT oF Cervicat Lympnaric Gan- 
GLIA. 


Ox presenting himself in the amphi- 
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with emollient cataplasms; these means 
seem to have had some effect ; the tumour 
lost a little of its size, and the pains dis- 
appeared in the order in which they came 
on; first quitting the body, then the arm 
aad shoulder, and finally the tumour. 

On examining the patient, we found a 
tumour occupying the supra-clavicular 
space on the left side; it was unequal and 
hard; immoveable also, for it adhered 
firmly to the clavicle and superior surface 
ef the chest, and seemed even to be pro- 
longed a little downwards below the 
, clavicle into the cavity of the thorax; on 
the inner side of the tumour we could 
feel distinctly the pulsation of the artery, 
and the sterno-cleido-mastoid muscle was 
| confounded with, and lost on, its anterior 
surface. The integuments covering the 
tumour were very slightly altered; in 
— parts they are of a dark colour, and 
traversed by large veins, but otherwise 


theatre, M. Vectreau was received with perfectly healthy. The tumour has not 
an applause little inferior to that which | given rise to any difficulty of respiration ; 
preceded the lecture of M. Lisru xc; there is no paralysis of the superior 
he seemed much affected by the marks extremity on the left side; nor did we 
of approbation so universally displayed, find any proof of the patient’s being 
and said :— affected with any organic affection. 
Gentlemen,—The flattering manner in Now what is the nature of the tumour 
which you have received me, at once en- in the present case? This, Gentlemen, is 
courages me in the highest degree and u very embarrassing question for the 
afflicts me; Iam flattered by the proofs of surgeon to resolve, on account of the 
an affection so honourable and encou- immense variety of tumours which may 
raging, but on the other hand I fear that exist in this region, and on account of 
your applause indicates the expectation of the facility which it presents for the 
something on my part which I may not development of many swellings very diffi- 
be able to realize. However, I shall leave cult to distinguish. In this respect the 
no effort untried to justify your favour. _| supra-clavicular space resembles the groin, 
Our two patients, Gentlemen, are af- where you know you may have a variety 
fected with diseases of a very different of tumours of every description. Hence 
nature. The first has a tumour above the my liagnosis in the present instance must 
clavicle ; the patient is by trade a tailor, he very guarded; in short, I may say 
and ordinarily enjoyed good health; the that it is impossible to decide with absolute 
disease, it appears, first manifested itself certainty on the nature of the tumour. 
so far back as five or six years ago; in However, let us try to discover as much of 
the beginning it was not larger than a its nature as possible, and arrive at some- 
small nut, and remained stationary for a thing precise. (Here the speaker passed 


considerable period; during many years 
there was no pain in the part, nor was it 
accompanied with any inconvenience or 
derangement of the health, but within the 
last five or six months it has rapidly en- 
larged, and has now attained the size of 
one’s fist; since the growth of the tumour, 
certain accidents not before noticed have 
appeared; the patient experienced first 
some lancinating pains in the tumour itself, 
which then extended to the shoulder and 
arm, but were principally felt in the 
axilla; from this point they soon extended 
over the whole body. During the progress 
of the tumour, leeches were applied on 
and about the part; it was also covered 


„ Surgeon to the hospital of La Pitie. 


No, 58. 


successively in review all the tumours 
which may be developed in this region, 
examined each in comparison with the 
case before him, and concluded, though 
not in a very decided tone, that the tamour 
arose from an engorgement of the lym- 
phatic ganglia of the neck.) 

The tumour with which our patient is 
affected, might be an aneurysm of the sub- 
clavian artery; of the carotid artery; of 
the axillary ; of the vertebral; in a word, 
of any of the vessels at the summit of the 
chest; it might be produced by an osseous 
exerescence shooting up from the cervical 
vertebre ; a phlegmonous tumour of the 
cellular tissue in this region would produce 
a swelling very similar; we might have an 
abscess there, a tubercular deposit, an 
20 
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eneysted tumour, a goitre, &c. All these 
different tumours may exist above the cla- 
vicle, where we have an assemblage of 
very different tissues capable of giving 
rise to a great variety of morbid produc- 
tions and alterations. Now, which ot these 
tumours exists in the present case? Again 
must repeat that the diagnosis is difficult, 
that it cannot be given with any certainty. 
The tumour is not an aneurysm of any of 
the large vessels arising from the arch of 
the aorta; for the patient never experi- 
enced any sensation of pulsation about the 
part, and on the most careful examination 
we were unable to discover any pulsation 
ourselves ; besides, the tumour, as we be- | 
fore remarked, is unequal and hard, not 
giving the feel of an aneurysm. It is not 
an exostosis of the first rib, nor an osseous | 
wth from the cervical vertebra ; for it 
os not present that character of density 
which distinguishes osseous tumours. Is 
it a tumour of the thyroid gland? The 


not think our patient is affected with an 
encysted tumour. There remains then the 
lymphatic tumour ; that is, a tumour of 
the lymphatic ganglia, and it is to this 
that I would attribute the disease under 
which our patient labours; the cervical 
ganglia, and perhaps the brachial, are en- 
gorged, and produce the uneven hard 
swelling which we have noticed; the pain 
which the patient has experienced in the 
upper extremity may be readily explained 
by the pressure of the enlarged glands on 
the nerves of the cervical plexus, or by 
simple irritation, The darting pains in 
the tumour, its inequality of surface, and 
the colour of the skin, might give rise to 
the idea of cancer. The disease may in 
the end become cancerous; this is by no 
means improbable, but I do not think that 
we have any reason for attributing to it at 
present a cancerous nature; in the first 
place, the manner in which this tumour 
has been developed differs essentially from 


thyroid body may be the seat of various that which attends the formation of can- 
tumours, and may sometimes be prolonged cer; besides, this latter affection rarely 
downwards or laterally, so as to produce a commences primitively in the lymphatic 
large tumefaction in a part of the neck ganglia; and, finally, we do not find any 
where it is not ordinarily sound ; the whole trace of cancerous disease in the other re- 
gland, for example, may be enlarged, giv- gions, or in the patient’s constitution. 

ing rise to goitre; it may present various 
encysted tumours, &c.; but in the present | As to the prognosis, I consider the pa- 
case we can trace the limits of the thyroid tient to be in a very dangerous state. If 
body, which is healthy, and does not ex- the tumour continues to enlarge, as it 
ceed its usual volume. | probably will do, the Jungs cannot fail to 
: oe * |be compressed and acted on in a perni- 
leitanabecess? Deep-seated abacesses cious — the respiration will become 


often give rise to tumours, the nature 1 


impeded ; the important nerves, situated 


which remains for a long time doubtful ; in the neighbourhood of the tumour, will 


this, for instance, might be a cold abscess 
as it is called; but if we look for the 
symptoms which in most instances accom- 
pany the collection of purulent matter, we 
do not find any. 


It might be an encysted tumour: we 
often find encysted tumours developed in 
certain regions of the body (of which this 
forms one) containing a great variety of 
materials sometimes they are filled with 
nothing but a gelatinous kind of stuff; at 
other times they are steatomatous, or the 
contents may be mixed ; in short the time 
does not permit even an enumeration of 
them; however, I may notice briefly a 
case which I saw at the hospital St. An- 


be compressed, and divers accidents thus 
produced ; finally, the increase of the tu- 
mour may give rise to the absorption of 
the cervical vertebra, and death will 
speedily ensue. Had the patient address- 
ed himself in an early stage of the disease 
to a surgeon, when the tumour was still 
unattached, it might have been removed ; 
but, in the present state of things, an 
operation is out of the question; the part 
to be removed is too closely surrounded 
by large vessels and nerves, and, more- 
over, it seems to dip, we cannot say how 
far, into the cavity of the thorax. There 
remains only a feeble change for the pa- 
tient; the tumour may perhaps undergo 


toine:—A woman was affected with a a partial resolution, and remain stationary 
large tumour occupying the cervical re- for many years, but this I fear is not to 
gion; it was soft, and was mistaken for an be expected. The indications of treatment 
abscess; an incision was made into the are exceedingly simple, and I have nothing 


tumour, and gave exit to some pus coloured 
with blood; the patient died, and on 
examination we found an enormous cyst, 
descending underneath the clavicle, and 
compressing the lungs, which were pushed 
down by it into the thorax; it was per- 
fectly isolated in its whole extent. I do 


to suggest in addition to what has been 
already done. Blood has been abstracted 
locally from the neighbourhood of the tu- 
mour, and this has been attended with 
some benefit; the pains have disappeared ; 
a discutient ointment, probably contain- 
ing iodine, has also been rabbed over the 
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surface of the tumour; these means may | which, consequently, inclines to a direc- 
— — tion favourable to the discovery of a scene 
quently appear, as we cannot look for u of justice. 
radical cure. It is extraordinary that the surgeons of 
(To be continued.) the country hospitals should for so long a 
period have submitted, without opposition, 
to the odious mandates of the College in 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields; and it can only be 
explained or accounted for, by believing 
that the officers of our medical institutions 
gencrally are influenced in their conduct 
and are united in their interests by a spirit 
Wars the surgeons of the Bristol In- of clanship, which pervades every set of 
firmary addressed a Mrwortat to the those functionaries. Hospital physicians 
Parliamentary Committee on the subject and surgeons are too much in the habit 
of the monopoly, which had been created of considering that they belong to a dis- 
in favour of the London hospitals by the tinct, or to a superior, class of practitioners, 
regulations of the officers of those hos- to act in accordance with the feelings, 
pitals acting in the capacity of councillors or the implied rights of those members of 
of that College, the gentlemen of the Bris- the profession, whom they are disposed to 
tol Institution embraced a favourable op- regard as occupying an inferior station in 


—ͤ— — — 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, July 19, 1834. 


— 


portunity of supporting the interests of the 
public, as well as of upholding the dignity 
of the mass of the profession. What is 
there, we would ask, in connexion with 
the London hospitals, which renders those 
institutions the best-qualified schools for 
furnishing the means of instruction to me- 
dical stadents ? The surgeons of the Bris- 
tol Infirmary were not content with ask- 
ing this question with candour, and in 
replying to it with boldness, but they ad- 
vanced a step farther, and referred to cer- 
tain obvious disadvantages connected with 
the prosecution of studies in the metropolis, 
which are wholly unknown in most of our 
country towns, and are only productive of 
slight inconveniences in other populous 
places situated at a distance from London. 
It is unnecessary that we should go over 
this ground anew, as it has been often oc- 
cupied in the pages of this journal. In- 
deed, the readers of Tux Lancer know 
full well that the track was first beaten out 
by this publication ; but we no longer act 
singly in the open path which is directed 
against the medical monopolists, and 


society. Accordingly it has happened, that 
some of the hospital surgeons of the coun- 
try institutions have acquiesced in, if they 
have not actually supported by open ap- 
proval, the oppressive “ regulations 
which from time to time have been issued 
by the Hospital surgeons of London, 
sitting in the capacity of councillors of 
the College—thus placed at the head of 
the surgical part of the profession by the 
charter which received the signature of 
the too-supple hand of his late Majesty 
George the Third. Strongly impressed 
with a knowledge of these circumstances, 
the profession read with feelings of sur- 
prise the Memorial of the Bristol Surgeons, 
containing distinct charges of unfair 
dealing, and gross partiality, against 
the Council of the London College of 
Surgeons. On the contrary, the approval 
of the conduct of the Councrm by the 
surgeons of the Birmingham Hospital 
has excited no surprise whatever; be- 
cause a concurrence in that system of 
monopoly which was long ago created, 
and which has been for such a length 
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of time supported by the rulers of the 


“3. This hospital being open to patients 
i propriated 


from any distance, and not ap 


institution in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, was). sscively to the use of inhebliants of the 
a circumstance which experience had | town, contains cases of all the diseases pre- 
taught the profession to expect would cha- | vailing in the midland counties, of which 


proportion of the officers of the County 
Medical Establishments. Instructed then, 
as we have been, by the events of some 
years past, to look for a continuance of that 
truckling submission which has already sig- 
nalized the demeanour of many surgeons 
in office” to the official ordinances of the 
incorporated monopolists, we were most 
agreeably surprised when we perused the 
memorial that had been addressed by the 
Surgeons of the Bristol Infirmary to the 
Medical Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. We were neither, however, asto- 
nished nor dissatisfied on reading the 
replication of the Surgeons of the Bir- 
mingham Hospital, wherein they spoke 
disparagingly of the opportunities afforded 
by their own institution, as compared with 
the benefits conferred by the hospitals of 


racterize the conduct of a large numerical | Birmingham may be considered the 


ntre. 
“4, Clinical lectures and instructions 


are given by the physicians, who regu- 
larly attend three times a week, and 
oftener when the cases are urgent. 


5. In order to enforce the attendance 


of pupils, they are required to enter their 
names in a book provided for that pur- 
pose ; and certificates are not granted to 
them unless this regulation shall have 
been strictly complied with. 


“6. Medical cases are accurately re- 


corded for the use of the students; and 
the bodies of all patients, medical or sur- 
gical, who may die in the hospital (if per- 
mitted) are examined in the presence of, 
at least, one of the medical officers. 


“7. All accidents and urgent medical 


cases are admitted af any hour of the day 
or night wifhout a ticket of recommenda- 
tion being demanded. 


“8. The physicians of the Birmingham 


General Hospital are of opinion that Pro- 
vincial Medical and Surgical Schools, o- 
gether with the opportunities for instruc- 
tion afforded by such institutions as the 
| Birmingham General Hospital, give to the 


the metropolis: but we have felt both | student a complete knowledge of the prin- 


surprise and gratification on examining a 
statement of the reasons which have in- 
duced the Paysicians of the Birmingham 
General Hospital to “ believe that the op- 
** portunities afforded for medical and sur- 
“ gical education by that institution ‘are 
“ equal to those of the London hospitals.” 
The following is the communication which 
has been addressed by those gentlemen to 
the Members of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee :— 

The physicians of the Birmingham 
General Hospital, believing that the op- 
portunities afforded for medical and sur- 
gical education by that institution are 
equal to those of the London hospitals, 
submit the following reasons in support of 
their opinion 

* J. The Birmingham Hospital, con- 
taining 180 beds, is as large as most of the 
London hospitals. 

“2. The manufactories of the town and 
the mining operations of its neighbour- 


hood afford a large number of accidents, 
almost all of which are brought to the 
Birmingham hospital. 


les and practice of his profession, which 


is further guaranteed to the pustic by the 
subsequent examinations in London. 


Signed) 
“Geo. Eow. Mare, JAS. Jouxsroxx, 
Joux K. Boots, Jonx Eccies, 
“ Physicians to the General Hospital . 


Birmingham, June 28, 1834.” 


Although this is a brief statement, it is 


an important one, and is well calculated to 
produce a sensation of shame in the minds 
of the officers of the London Hospitals. In 
the first place, we observe that the Bir- 
mingham General Hospital contains 180 
beds; and it is well known that those beds 
are invariably occupied by patients who 
belong not only to Birmingham, but to 
places remote from that important town. 
These facts justify the remarks made in 
the foregoing statement, that the hospital 
may be said to represent correct examples 


of those diseases which usually occur in 
the midland counties. Thus this hospital, 
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which has been virtually proscribed by the | deviate from it in a mode of conduct as 
by-laws of the College of Surgeons, con- | beneficial as it is peculiar. 

tains one hundred and eighty beds, whereas The pertinacity which marks the adhe- 
one of the “ recognised” institutions,—the rence of the Council of the College, and of 
Westminster Hospital, contained, until their truckling “ official” supporters in 
recently, less than one hundred beds; but and out of London, to the existing order 
that hospital possesses this advantage over ‘of things, is a sufficient illustration of the 
the institution in the country—the four advantages which they derive from the 
surgeons who hold office in it occupy present state of medical law. But is it 
seats at the board of that Council which possible that the health of the community 


concocted the regulation in favour of its is to be confided to the care of gangs of 


own monopoly. If we had but this one | conceited mercenaries? Whatever may 
fact in proof of the pernicious authority be the schemes of the corruptionists with 
which can be exercised under the sanction a view to their own security in the posi- 
of the charter of the College of Surgeons, tions which they improperly occupy, we 
it would be sufficient to sustain and justify venture to predict that their career in 
a demand for making an alteration in our corporate iniquity is drawing towards its 
system of medical government. What close. The fetters, which they have im- 
find we in the fifth paragraph? Why, posed on private teachers, will shortly be 
that a book is kept open for receiving the broken asunder, and medical education 
inscriptions of students, and it is ob- will receive that prodigious impulse which 
served that the certificates are withheld, ean be given in no other mode whatever, 
if the attendance be not regularly main- than by rendering the cultivators of medi- 
tained. In which of the hospitals of Lon- cal science perfectly free to act in accord 
don are the inscriptions of students taken? ance with those plans and principles which 
Such a thing is not to be found. But what have received the all-important sanction 
do we remark in paragraph the sixth? | of experience. 
That records of the cases are kept for the 
use of the students, and that, when permis- | 
sion can be obtained to examine the bodies, Tae meetings of the Dublin College of 
those examinations are “ always made in Surgeons increase in interest as they pro- 
“the presence of one of the medical offi- ‘ceed in their deliberations ; the body, in- 
“cers.” Here are two circumstances in deed, would seem resolved on preserving 
the highest degree favourable to the at- to the last that consistency in error which 
tainment of knowledge by the student— has led them into so many ludicrous em- 
two immense advantages presented in the barrassments of late. Our readers will 
management of this proscribed institu- recollect, that we announced some time 
tion, neither of which is offered by a sin- ago the addition of Messrs. Jacos and 
gle one of the seven favoured hospitals of Harrison to the London deputation, at 
this metropolis, We know that there are lan expense of five guineas a day, and by 
three or four physicians and surgeons who an act of the College, which by many was 
make notes of their cases for the use of considered to have been illegal. The man- 
the students, and who superintend, occa-|ner in which these gentlemen (courtesy 
sionally, the inspection of bodies in the is one of the cardinal virtues in the Dub- 
dead-houses; but in this respect they ac- lin College of Surgeons!) were smuggled 
cord not with the system of medical go- into the receipt of thirty-five guineas a 
verument observed in our hospitals, but | week each, and the personal objections to 
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their mission at all, justly excited in the bation, protested against a proposal, 
body a reaction, in which we suspect, in- which was immediately ratified by the 
deed, that men of all parties participated. College without being put to the ballot. 

The appointment of six individuals at so We need scarcely point out in detail 
extravagant an expense on the part of the the policy of Mr. Cusacx’s conduct on 
College, without one of these being nomi- this occasion. Had not his presence of 
nated by the private teachers, together mind prevented it, his less politic asso- 
with the suspicion that the latter n ciates would have imprudently incurred 
depute some person of their own body to ‘the odium of illiberality and the ridicule 
represent their interests in the medical of a defeat, by submitting the question to 
Committee, swelled the ranks of the op- the ordeal of the ballot. But the petty 
position into a formidable array of num- considerations of persons and things never 
bers, In this state of things a requisition, stand in the way of Mr. Cusacx’s endea- 
numerously signed, and calling on the yours to attain his objects; and what in 
president to convene a meeting of the this instance he could not withhold, he 
College for the purpose of appointing, on , Wisely conceded with the semblance of 
the same footing as the other members of. generosity. We willingly accord to his 


the deputation, a representative of the 
private schools, was presented to Mr. 
Klav. What was to be done? Here 
was a dilemma, either horn of which was 
equally fatal to the diplomacy of the 
school-men of Stephen's Green and of 
Park Street. We will recal Hargison 
and Ja con,“ said one, “rather than Mr. El- 
Lis should be added to the deputation.“ — 
“We will send over some non-entity, 
whose want of information and indepen- 
dence wilt prevent him from doing mis- 
chief,” cried another. Such overtures 
were accordingly made, and, we are happy 
to add, were repudiated with the contempt 
which they deserved. But to the result. 
The parties met; the opposition presented 
a long and lowering front. The President 
announced the purpose for which the 
College met; Mr. Cusack immediately 
rose, and, to the astonishment of all those 
who were not conversant with the depth 
of that gentleman's political sagacity, pro- 
posed Mr. ELLis, of the Peter Street 
School, as the fittest and most proper 
person to represent the interests of the 
private schools before the Medical Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons! Mr. 
Porter alone, whose virulent prejudices 


generalship the tribute of our admiration : 
he knows we should not be warranted in 
giving him credit for more. We hope 
Mr. ELzis will not make a mistake 
the other way. Had he been appointed 
by the opposition alone, we should deem 
this intimation unnecessary; but since 
the enemy has condescended te contribute 
to his appointment, we take this early op- 
portunity of warning him against the 
emollient influence of patronage, and the 
seductions of “ gratitude.” Let him not, 
therefore, forget, that though he is now, 
like his brother delegates, about to receive 
the wages, it is not incumbent on him to 
perform the services,of corruption. The 
importance of the duties which he has to 
perform, will be the standard by which 
we shall pronounce judgment on the man- 
ner in which they will be executed. His 
evidence will very shortly eome before us, 
and furnish us with the means of judging 
whether these suggestions were necessary 
or not. We again caution him against 
the consequences of a default of duty for 
which, in deficiency of information, or the 
rectitude of the cause in which he is em- 
barked, he can haye no apology. His 
task is an easy one—merely to tell the 


are a subject of pity rather than of repro- 


truth ; if he do this he ili do enough, It 
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is now too late to remonstrate on 9 The same pamela 

ruinous impolicy of exhausti to Dr. Macleod, offering my services in a 

* 

lege treasury by the expenses of a depu- | the advice of Dr. Macleod, I wrote formal 

tation, one half of whom would have been letters to all the ‘medical officers of the 

sufficien useful e | hospital, soliciting their support in my 

Wo application for the office of lecturer on 

proceedings College for t * n the course of the following w 

4 r received a very kind reply from Mr. Bro- 

weeks, will awaken the rational and mo- dic, giving me every encouragement ; also 

derate members of the body to a sense of one from Dr. Chambers, expressed in very 

the danger and impropriety of suffering “attering terms; a third from Dr. Sex- 


the destinies of an institution which might 


| mour, stating that ‘ individually he shou 
be happy to promote my views; anda 


be rendered, by very little trouble on their fourth from Mr. Casar Hawkins, giving 


part, highly useful to society, to fall into 


the hands of (with one or perhaps two 
exceptions) some half dozen of design- 
ing men, who, in point of abilities, are 
really below the same number of teachers 
in any similar institution in Europe. 


== = —ĩ— 


Ar rer the late exhibitions of duplicity 
at the Westminster Medical Society, we 
hoped and expected that we should not be 
required to notice any proceedings con- 
nected with the name of Dr. Georct Gre- 
cory. Disappointment, however, is our 
portion, insomuch as we find it to be our 
imperative duty to insert a “ Narrative,” 
which this individual has printed, descrip- 
tive of the occurrences which have re- 
cently transpired at St. George’s Hospital. 
Here is the document, inserted verbatim, 
and it should be remarked that the words 
in Italic characters are so printed in the 
original. We entreat every reader of this 
Journal to bestow on it a patient examina- 
tion, assuring him with confidence that his 
time thus employed will not be ill be- 
stowed. 

“ DR. GREGORY'S NARRATIVE. 
St. George's Hospital, June, 1834. 


“ On Wednesday, May 21st, it was an- 
nounced, at the Board Room of St. George’s 
Hospital, that a vacancy existed in the 
office of teacher of medical jurisprudence 
in the school attached to that hospital. 
On Thursday, May 22nd, Mr. Stone show- 
ed me a circular from Drs. Hope and Wil- 


liams, proposing to lecture conjointly on 


no definite opinion. All concurred in 
| stating, that the matter was still 
| cided. 

“ The extremely favourable replies from 
Dr. Chambers and Mr. Brodie, led me te 
think that I might rely upon the support 
of the medical officers in any office about 
the hospital for which I was qualified. 
About this period I threw together a few 
loose hints On the subject of an assistant- 
physitian, which I sent to Dr. Macleod. 
As this was an ex-perte statement, or pro- 
ject, written hastily, on a subject wherein 
as imperfectly informed, and on the 
merits of which I could not edge myself, 
I sent it anonymously. On Saturday, 
June 7th, I first heard that the medical 
officers of the hospital did contemplate 
the appointment of an assistant-physician. 
I concluded that they had fully considered 
the subject, and had good reasons for tak- 
ing such a step, and naturally became 
anxious to know how far I might calcu- 
late upon their support. 

Between the 7th and 11th of June, I 
communicated several times with Dr. 
Macleod on this subject. I represented 
to him that my age and standing in the 
profession, and the peculiar circumstances 
in which I stood with regard to one of the 
candidates (Dr. Hope, with whom I had 
had an unsuccessful contest a few years 
ago at the Marylebone Infirmary), would 
not justify my coming forward for the in- 
ferior situation of assistant-physician, un- 
less with a strong moral certainty of sue- 
cess, which could be derived only from an 
explicit avowal of the feelings and wishes 
of the medical officers. I entreated Dr. 
Macleod to be explicit on this subject, but 
his reply was, A/ that I have been able to 
gel for you (or all that I can ensure you), 
is a clear stage and no favour” When 
pressed still more closely, on the evening 
of Tuesday, June 10th, his reply was, 
* You must not calculate on what is called 


the medical interest, for I fear the majority 
of the influential medical officers of the hos- 
pital are against you,’ However, he added, 
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Do not trust to what I say. Go and see | canvassing at all for an office not yet in 
the other medical officers, and judge for | existence, I decided, at ten o'clock p.m., 
yourself. to retire from the contest, and issued no- 

“ Accordingly, on the morning of tices to that effect on Friday morning, 

Wednesday, June IIth, I called on Mr. June 13th, at eight a.m. 
Brodie, whose reply was so unsatisfactory,! At nine o'clock Dr. Macleod called 
that my first impression was to proceed no upon me, and row professed himself so 
further; but, at his instigation, I called on | anxious for my success, that, as he him- 
Drs. Seymour and Wilson, who candidly | self states (in a letter to me, dated June 
professed their intention to be perfectly! 15th), ‘ he spent nearly an hour in endea- 
neutral in the approaching contest, so far rowring to dissuade me from the rash step I 
at least as Dr. Hope and myself were con- ‘had taken.” ‘ Having failed in my efforts,’ 
cerned. I begged for further explana- he adds, ‘I set out to Mr. Stone's, as a 
tion—as for instance, whether they would friend of yours, and urged him to go to 
individually vote for me?—whether, if you. From him I went to and saw, either 
asked, they would state that, on public at their own houses, or at the hospital, 
grounds, I was the candidate that de- five of the medical officers; and having 
served the support of the governors; but positively assured myself again that there 
could ascertain nothing beyond their de- was no under current against you, I re- 
termination to maintain the sfricfest neu- turned to Weymouth Street once more, 
trality. and was once more unsuccessful.” 

In an hour after this, the proposal for! “The medical officers of the hospital 
an assistant-physician was made to the having now, after two days of strict neu- 
Weekly Board by Dr. Seymour, and the trality, while I was in the field, declared 
canvass began. I addressed Drs. Sey- themselves unreservedly in my favour, 
amour, Wilson, and Macleod, in the Board | when | was not, offers of assistanee pour- 
Room, who told me that my election (if it ed in upon me from all quarters during 
took place) would have their entire con- the whole of Friday, the 13th of June; 
currence and approbation, but that ‘hey but the secession, which had drawn this 
could not do any thing more for me. I now opinion forth, was now widely known, 
applied myself to other influential gover-|and the other candidates availed them- 
nors. Sir Charles Clarke and Mr. Tupper | selves of it to secure votes. 
most handsomely volunteered their sup-| „On Saturday, June Mth, I received a 
port. Mr. Fuller stated, that while the letter from Dr. Wilson, one of the physi- 

ysicians of the hospital remained neu- cians of the hospital, telling me, that 
tral, he could only offer me his single vote. his anxiety for the best interests of the 
Other governors whom I addressed, hung hospital, induced him to request my vote 
back until the wishes of the physicians and interest in favour of Mr. Lane, can- 
were declared. didate for the office of second assistant- 

There was encouragement in all this, surgeon.’ In my reply, dated Monday, 
but not that moral certainty of success, June 16th, I begged to inquire, why his 
without which I could not safely enter on | anxiety for the best interests of the hospi- 
a canvass of six hundred governors for an tal might not equally have led him to se- 
inferior situation not yet created, and lect one out of the many candidates for 
about the necessity and propriety of which | the office of assistant-physician; and why 
doubts existed. Still I began my canvass, neutrality was professed in the one case, 
hoping that to-morrow might bring with | and farowritiem in the other. 
it a brighter prospect. I met however, “ In his reply to me, dated 17th June, 
with but very partial encouragement. Dr. Wilson states, that ‘ with respect to 
Many of those medical friends, on whose the assistant-physicianship in the pro- 
support I relied (Dr. Holland, Dr. Merri- priety of which office he concurs), he is, 
man, Dr. Park, Mr. Pennington, Mr. and shall remain, neutral until the Special 
Powell, Mr. Lockley), were already busily General Court shall have decided on the 
engaged in the support of other candi- appointment; but with respect to the 
dates. The neutrality professed by the second assistant-surgeoncy, in the neces- 
physicians of the hospital was the line of} sity or propriety of which appointment he 
policy adopted by many governors. I does nof concur, he feels it due to the best 
now reverted to that memorable expres- interests of the hospital to support and 
sion of Dr. Macleod’s, that Ae feared the make known his opinion of a particular 
influential majority of the medical officers | candidate.’ 
of the hospital were against we; and find-| Early on Tuesday, June 17th, I ad- 
ing this opinion corroborated by various | dressed a long letter to Dr. Seymour, em- 
circumstances that occurred in the course | bodying the substance of the preceding 
of my first day's canvass, and that great statements, and pointing out to him how 
doubts existed ag to the propriety of my | much I had suffered from that system of 
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strict newfrality now for the first time and 
I hoped the last) adopted by the physi- 
cians of St. George's Hospital, and for | 
which, as being the first time, I could not 
possibly have been prepared. To this I 
received, in reply, a note, requesting me 
to call without clay ; I did so, and met | 
Dr. Macleod there. 

“In the course of conversation, I in- 
quired whether the physicians of the hos- 
pital were really decided as to the neces- 
sity of an assistant-physician. They seem- 
ed disposed to leave the matter upon its 
own merits to the judgment of the go- 
vernors at the Special Court; and when 
I further inquired, whether they would 
consider any exertion on my part to 
defeat the proposed measure as person- 
ally hostile to the physicians, both Dr. 
Seymour and Dr. Macleod replied, ‘ Cer- 
tainly not.’ On the following day, June 
18th, I received a letter from Dr. Sey- 
mour, embodying the substance of this 
conversation, and concluding with the 
emphatic expression, Certainly not. 

“I now, for the first time, set myself 
seriously to consider whether the office of 
assistant-physician was really necessary, 
and what arguments could be adduced 
egainst it. I began to compare the medi- 
cal establishment at St. George’s with that 
of other hospitals, and collected from va- 
rious sources the several documents which 
I laid before the Special Court on Friday, 
June 27th. These, in my opinion, fully 
authorized me in then stating to the go- 
vernors (as I did also in a circular, dated 
June 18th), that the present establishment 
of medical officers is effective for all the 
5 of the charity. I convinced my- 
self, that the analogy between the ap- 
pointment of assistant-physician and as- 
sistant-surgeon, on which, in my avony- 
mous communication to Dr. Macleod, I 
had thoughtlessly laid stress, did not, in 
truth, hold good, inasmuch as an hospital 
physician can be effectively educated at a 

sary, while an hospital surgeon can- 
not. The whole tenor of the proceedings 
in this case convinced me, that if now, or 
at any other time, further assistance in 
the medical establishment of the hospital 
should be required, it ought to be in the 
shape of an additiona/, and not in that of 
an assistant physician. I could not but 
feel, upon reflection, that a system, under 
which St. George’s Hospital had attained 
its present celebrity, could not be essen- 
tially defective; and I therefore proposed 
to the Special General Court the follow- 
ing resolution:—‘ That a sub-committec 
be appointed to inquire into the present 
state of the medical establishment of the 
hospital, with a view to ascertain whether 


any addition to it is called for by the al- 


tered circumstances of the hospital; and 
if so, under what denomination such new 
office should be created.’ 1 cannot but 
regret that this resolution was negatived. 

“In looking back upon the course 
which I have pursued, from the onset to 
the close of this affair, my only regret is, 
that I was ever induced to become, even 
for a few hours, candidate for an office, 
before the necessity and propriety of es- 
tablishing that office had been dispassion- 
ately considered. The question admits of 
great difference of opinion, and the deci- 
sion of it is of such vital importance, if 
not to the present, at least to the future 
interests of the charity, that I trust it will 
still be calmly reconsidered, before the 
measure is finally carried into execution. 

Grone Grecory, M.D. 
“31, Weymouth Street, 
June 28, 1834.” 


Ts this man demented, that he should 
take the pains of publishing to the world 
a correct record of his own shuffling con- 
“But let us see; let us strip this 
production of the fringe that hangs about 
it, of the veil that is thrown over portions 
of it, and observe of what the fabric con- 


sists. 


duct? 


Having received an jutimation from the 
médical officers of the hospital, in reply to 
a solicitation made by him, begging their 
support for his appointment to “the chair 
of medical jurisprudence,” he was “led to 
“think that he might rely upon the support 
“of the medical officers for any office about 
“the hospital for which he was qualified.” 
With this agrecable impression tickling his 
mind, Grone looks about him in order 
to discover whether aay situation in the 
hospital be vacant, but unfortunately every 
place is filled, from that of physician down 
to that of nurses and messengers. What 
was to be done? A nei office must be 
created to be sure, and Groner, not for- 
getting the old maxim, Facilius crescit, 
resolved on 
throwing together “a few loose hints on 
the subject of an assistant-physician. These 
“hints he sent to “his friend” and lite- 
rary coadjutor, Roperick Mac.eop; but 
be- 


quam inchoatur, dignitas,” 


he transmitted them “anonymonsly,” 
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cause he-was “ imperfectly informed on the 
“subject, and on its merits could not 
pledge himself.” Alas,Georce,you should 
not trouble yourself to make explanations ; 
if you will only tell us what your conduct 
is, we will dispense with your reasons. 
Why, Gronck, as you threw the“ loose 
hints” together, with no other view than 
that of creating the office for yourself, 
would it not,—come, come, be candid,— 
would it not have been rather too bare- 
faced to have attached the name of George 
Gregory to the ingenious device? How 
would it have appeared, think you, most 
sapient Groree, if a suggestion for the 
creation of such an office had appeared, 
signed George Gregory on one week, had 
it been followed, on the next, by a letter of 
solicitation bearing the same notable sig- 
nature! So it was sent “ anonymously” 
to a brother editor, who, of course, was 
incapable of recognising the autograph! 
What happened next? Why, of course, 
on the 7th of June, Grone heard that 
the medical officers of the establishment 
“did contemplate the appointment of an 
assistant-physician.” Of course they did! 
Our hero now sets to work to fill the place 
which his own ingenuity had created. 
But, alas, for the mutability of human 
hopes and expectations! In less than 
four days he found there were other can- 
didates in the field, and instead of ob- 
taining the support of the medical offi- 
cers, on which he had all along calculated, 


exclaims Georee, the office was created 
and the canvass begun.” “I then,” says 
he, addressed Drs. Seymour and WII- 
son in the Board Room ;” and of what do 
these friends assure him? How ardent 
must be their regard for their friend! We 
must quote the words of our hero:— 
“They told me that my election (if it 
“ took place) would have their entire con- 
“ currence and approbation, but that they 
“could not do anything more for me.” 
That word “do” comes in strangely, and, 
when sounded in the sentence, strikes upon 
b the ear most ludicrously. Look at your 
“if,” Dr. Grone, in the parenthesis ; 
the “do,” you see, was fadge; you were 
to get their approbation ir you were 
elected. This was a rare “ do,” truly, to- 
‘wards obtaining the office,—their “ con- 
currence and approbation” after you had 
acquired it! What think you now of the 
support of “ neutral” friends? Your opi- 
nion of their worth, perchance, har- 
monizes somewhat with their opinion of 
| what would be your value as a colleague. 
Finding how matters stood, our discom- 
fited hero retired from the contest, in ex- 
actly two days after the proposal for cre- 
ating the office had been made before the 
Weekly Board. On being fairly beaten 
out of the field by his opponents,—on re- 
tiring from a contest for an office of his 
own creating,—after having thrown toge- 
ther the “ loose hints” on the subject of 
such an office,—what step does this actor 


poor Dr. Georce succeeded in obtaining | of many parts next take in this farcical 
that kind of support which Teppy Ma- and disgusting transaction? Why, this 
Honey felt fully assured would crown | inventor of the office exclaims, “1 now for 
him with victory—* faith, the warm neu- the first time indeed! set myself se- 
trality of his friends!” Aye; our doughty | “ riously to consider whether the office of 
schemer was “ assured in the Board “ assistant-physician was really neces- 
Room” on the Ilth of June, within an „ sary, and what arguments could be ad- 
hour after receiving an unsatisfactory re- a duced against it.” (He has himself 
ply, and after calling, at Mr. Bropte’s in - printed the word “against” initalics.) And 
stigation, on Drs. Seymour and Witsox, what was the result of the cogitation of 
who candidly professed their intention to be our most profound thinker and schemer? 


perfectly neutral, —“ in an hour after,” | Why, that the present establishment and 
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medical officers in the hospital “ is effective 
for all the purposes of the charity;“ and 
that, if any further assistance should be 
required, it ought to be in the shape of an 
additional, and not that of an assistant, phy- 
sician. So, on discovering—after he had 
caused the office of assistant physician to 
be officially proposed—that Ae had no 
chance of occupying it, Grorce com- 
mences knocking down that office, and 
creating another upon its ruins, trusting 
to fortune, the versatility of his genius, and 
the “neutrality” of his friends, for the 
chance of filling the newly contemplated 
post of honour, 

On the 8th of June we find that our 
hero addressed the Governors in the fol- 
lowing circular: 

To the Governors of St. George's Hospital. 


My Lords and Gentlemen,—It is not 
my intention to become a Candidate for 
the new Office contemplated by certain 
Governcrs of the Hospital, and which they 

to denominate Assistant-Puy- 
SicIAN; but whenever a Vacancy may 
occur among the ordinary Physicians of 
the Hospital, ] shall do myself the honour 
of most respectfully soliciting your support 
and interest. 

The Special General Court, summoned 
to consider the propriety of either creat- 
ing such an office, or of leaving the esta- 
blishment of attending Physicians upon 
its present effective footing, will be held 
at the hospital, on Friday, 27th Junc, at 
twelve o'clock. 


1 have the honour to be, my Lords and 


Gentlemen, your very faithful humble 
servant, 
Grorce Grecory, M.D. 
31, Weymouth-Street, Portland Place, 
« 18th June, 1834. 


This is the concluding touch of the pic- 
ture; it admits not of additional light, and 


About this period I threw together a 
few loose hints on the subject of an as- 
sistant-physician, which I sent to Dr. 
Macleod.” — Narrative, lst page. 

“TI began my canvass, hoping that to- 
morrow might bring with it a brighter 
prospect. * I decided at ten o'clock 
b. m. to retire from the contest, and issued 
notices to that effect on Friday morning, 
June the thirteenth.” 


the shadows are complete. On perusing 
this most extraordinary epistle, where is 
the person who, whatever may have been 
the subtlety of his own conduct—what- 
ever he may have observed of trickery or 
tortuous designs in the conduct of other 
men, could ever imagine, for one moment, 
that the writer of this circular was himself 
the man who first threw together the 
“ loose hints” which suggested the crea- 
tion of the office of assistant-physician ? 
In the second paragraph, it is intimated 
that the medical establishment is already 
upon an “ effective footing ;” in the first 
part of the introductory paragraph he 
speaks of a “ new office contemplated by 
certain governors of the hospital which 
“ they propose to denominate ASSISTANT- 
puysic1an”—( They, Dr.GeorGE, are not 
so stupid as to apply the epithet “ office” 
to the man who fills it. The blunder is 
your own, Dr. Grone); and then he 
goes on to say that “ whenever a vacancy 


“may occur among the ordinary physicians 
“he shall do himself the honour of most 
“ respectfully soliciting their support.” 
Should he stand forward in that character, 
we may remark that the medical officers 
and governors will confer an honour upon 


Dr. Grondk Grecory if they even con- 
sider him a very “ ordinary” candidate. 


We cannot close this article without 
throwing into juxta-position four state- 
ments made by Georce Grecory in dif- 
ferent parts of his “ narrative” and cir- 
cular. If they are not seen at one view, it 
is almost impossible to estimate correctly 
the very peculiar merits of their author. 


I now, for the first time, set myself 
seriously to consider, whether the office 
of assistant-physician was really neces- 
sary, and what arguments could be ad- 
duced against it. Narrative, 3rd page. 

“It is not my intention to decome a 
candidate for the new office contemplated 
by certain governors.” — Cireu/ar, June the 
eighteenth. 
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He “ began his canvass “ on the elerenth | of the House of Commons, and on exami- 
of June, although he informed the gover- | nation it was elicited from the hospital 
nors on the eighteenth that it was “ not his functionary that such a proposal had in- 
intention to become a candidate.” Verily deed been made, but that the idea had 
we are thankful that such men as Gone been relinquished until the proceedings of 
Grecory write “ Narratives” of their the Parliamentary Committee are con- 


proceedings. Although the law of Eng- cluded!! 
land does not require that culprits should | 
criminate themselves, vet we think that | 


no evidence, of a DUBLIN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
duct or character, is of equal weight with 
that which falls from his own lips, or is 
indited by his own pcn. To the Editor of Tne Lancer. 


Sin, — Perhaps at this momentous period 

— — the pages of Tue Lancer, the able and 
ever-ready champion of medical reform 

We feel it to be our duty to call the and correction, will not be closed against 
attention of the Partramentrary Con- the following observations, however im- 
1 perfect. At Dublin, as well as elsewhere, 
mirree to the medical department of % have two grand parties, which are 
Christ's Hospital. The election of a phy- i general opposed to each other. One, 
sician to that Institution has lately taken Which dignifies itself with the appellation 
of “the college,” “college party, &c. Ac. ; 

place under very suspicious circumstances, the other, which is stigmatized by the 
and it is a well-known fact that the disease | worthies of the former party with the 
; 0 has raced in| Names of “low,” “ vulgar,” “ radical,” 
commonly termed ringirorm has rage: * “ anarchist,” &c., and everything else that 
this hospital for some years past. Although! the virulence of selfish monopoly, and in- 
tne he most trouble . terested love of corruption, can suggest. 

the complaint is The former, led by their tastes, habits, and 
and perplexing, still it is not,—as it would interests, boldly maintain “ things as they 
appear to be in Christ's Hospital,—an in- are,” land our institution to the skies, see 
. ah | nothing but perfection within its walls, and 
curable malady. The b 2922248 that they and they alone shall come 
demands immediate inquiry, and the off with flying colours before the grand 


* fficers should be instantly sum inquisition.“ “ For,” say they,“ what 
eee ’ can be more liberal than our constitution ? 


moned before the Committee. —what more in unison with the spirit of 
the times? We area scientific body—we 
— an _ patronize science, we teach science; the 


curriculum of owr school, and ours only, is 
Tux Governors of that venerable insti- the true standard of safety for the public 
llospi- and respectability to the profession. We 
tution, — — * examine without fear, favour, or affection; 
Tat, animated by the same benevolent all our services are performed without re- 
spirit of Christian charity which has so, muneration. We are 2 young, fresh, 
20d vigorous, and exhibit the grand de- 
long influenced their brethren of Saint sideratum, the wondrous monster, a cor- 
GrorGr's, lately proposed to elect TWO poration without corruption and abuse; 
with little money in our purse, but a vast 
deal of virtue in our hearts, and science in 
viso—that they should be — — the our heads, sacrificing our private interests 
Fellows, and not from the Licentiates of to the advantage of the community. We 
he College! constitute a little republic, where every 
ee g individual has an equal voice in our 
When the Chairman of the Parliament- councils; and, to crown all, we possess the 
ö ; i ition, | ballot, which guards us against the little 

ary Committee heard of this proposition, | 
he promptly summoned the secretary of —4 8 — — 
the said institution before the Committee tiality. In fact, we have a right, not only 


ASSISTANT-PHYSICIANS, but with this pro- 
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the strength of merit alone, to swallow up 
all other bodies, and alone to survive the 
general and deserved wreck of surrounding 
corruption and degeneracy.” 

This is ahandsome picture, no doubt, and 
the one that will be laid before the Com- 
mittee ; but, alas! they have painted it 
themselves, and the opposition maintain 
that these gentle limners have not only 
considerably flattered the existing fea- 
tures, but omitted altogether several 
deformities that sadly disfigure the ori- 
ginal. It is retorted, with their wonted 
Billingsate, that the latter party is an 
ignorant, presumptuous, and contemptible 
set, who should “ have no weight, and 
should not be listened to for a moment.” 

ln the above remarks we have another 
clue to the policy of our “ masters.” They 
will make every endeavour that cunning 
and stratagem are capable of, to represent 
the opposition as contemptible in number 
and respectability ; and, indeed, it is cur- 
rently reported that they have already laid 
the train for this by embassies, &c. &, in 
the proper ‘quarter. But the opposition 
is not only respectable but strong, very 
strong, considering the nature of our con- 
stitution. It is true they are too often in 
the minority, but this is because they do 
not exhibit the same energy and union, 
the same tact and ability, that are so evi- 
dent in the measures of their opponents, 
who if they knew nothing else, are at 
least intimately acquainted with the sci- 
ence of divisions, whipping in, &c. Ac. 

The College party is commanded and 
maneeuvred by, Ist, the surgeons of the 
Meath and Stephens’ Hospitals; 2nd, the 
professors in the College School, and that 


in Park-Street, the two academies being 


considered only parts of the one great 
whole, the Park-Street being the model 
institution which fits for the other; 3rd, 
Mr. Kirby. Alas! that he should be re- 
corded on the filthy list; he, so long the 
champion, the persecuted champion, of 
reform, the corrector of abuse, whose 
name is associated with the regeneration 
of medical science in Ireland, with active 
energy and virtuous principle. Never did 
public character exhibit a greater want of 
judgment in change of policy than has Mr. 
Kirby. Supported by the “ spirit of the 
age,” with what brilliant glory might he 
now, at length, lead on to victory and 
triumph, amidst applause and confidence 
well earned and deserved! But, no; his 
evil genius has prevailed ; his vanity could 
not withstand the high temptation, when 
he saw his long-fought enemies at his feet, 
as suitors, to crown him with laurels, 
treacherous laurels. He fell! “ Oh, what 
a fall was there!“ He now carries but 
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to expect a triumphant acquittal, but, on 


little influence. By one party he is 
merely looked upon as the victim, the 
doubted victim, of strategy and maneu- 
vre, whilst by the other he is still hated 
and sus Upon this party hang, 
4th, the wretched, contemptible, emas- 
culated squad of grinders and others, who, 
having served their time in certain quar- 
ters, sce nothing in principle to recom- 
mend ic and make it the rule of their 
conduct, but who abandon themselves to 
the acknowledged vices and corruptions of 
a system which may bring some grist to 
their mill, or lead to the donation of a few 
ivy leaves at the oyster symposia in hil- 
dare-Street, which they are willing to re- 
ceive in barter for independence and 
manliness of character. The strength of 
the other party is soon told; the inde- 
pendent members “ unattached,” the 
minor private schools, and the Richmond 
Hospital men, which latter, however, can- 
not always be reckoned upon, as some of 
them are interested in certain abuses ; the 
whole of them impelled by a false esprit 
de corps, sometimes desert at a division, 
ifone of, their body is likely to be benefited 
as college deputy, &c.—a crisis, be it known 
to them, that never results from accident 
or respect, but from cold-blooded policy 
anf design, in order to divide the enemy, 
which too often succeeds. 

These parties are divided, and hotly op- 
posed, on several points; but that which 
has recently excited most feeling, and the 


expression of most independence, is the 


qugstion of a council! Yes, Sir, coupcil! 
It has worked so well in the Landon Col- 
lege, and given the body of the members 
such general satisfaction, — has effected 
so much general good to the detriment of 
private interests, that we must have it in 
Ireland. Our body is getting too nu- 
merous, our meetings are too noisy, we 
shall lose character; formerly a democracy 
suited our limited number, but a nume- 
rous democracy is a practicai evil. We 
must have a council.” Now not to notice 
the candour of these advocates, pleading 
their democratic constitution as a grand 
argument in their favour to establish their 
liberality, and now when it suits their 
purpose, building on the self-same prin- 
ciple, the necessity of a change of consti- 
tution, we freely admit that our body Aes 
become numerous, alas, too numerous! 
But how? In great measure from the 
unceasing solicitations and exertions of 
these gentry to get apprentices; holding 
forth every inducement to parents, friends, 
and, guardians, which they ought to know 
can never be realized. True it is our 
meetings are noisy and often indecorous ; 
but to the accusing party belongs the 
glory of this also; it results not from our 
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numbers, for really a greater number of and the wants of our impoverished body, 
actors do not take part in our proceedings have made the continued possession, au- 
than ever there did. It does not result thority, and management, difficult, and 
from faction; it does not result from any have shaken these gentry in their seats. 
low or improper motive, and this they! A council! Why, in God's name, let us 
well know who make the accusation; but have a council. We cannot suffer by the 
it does result from the insolent im- change. But first, for the sake of sacred 
patience with which every observation justice, let us revert to our former simple 
from the opposition side of the house is condition; let us once again have a free 
spurned and trodden under foot, with stage, fair play, and no favour; let us be 
noise and clamour previously concerted. | liberated from our present oligarchy, 
True it is, a democratic constitution suited | which is virtually a council, and of the 
us formerly ; not because we were few in worst character. Then let us have a re- 
number, but because we had a demo- sponsible council or committee of manage- 
cracy, a real democracy, and not the mere ment, or what you please. To this there 
insulting shadow and name; one that can be no objection; but for Heaven's 
protected all our interests and diffused all sake do not violate every principle of jus- 
its advantages equally amongst all. We tice, and outrage all our better feelings, by 
have undergone other changes than rivetting upon us our present system, 
mere increase of number. We have, with all its abuses, which would be the 
in point of fact, lost our constitution; only effect of a council in our present con- 
anil whilst taunted with the possession of dition. 
privileges, which are but insulting and The next topic upon which we are di- 
empty names, we labour under all the vided is the question of the school; indeed 
sad and ruinous defects and grievances of this question takes precedence of all the 
an imperious and galling oligarchy ; a rest, as it will be found, in a great measure, 
system which bas concentrated in about a the central point on which the whole 
dozen hands, our hospitals, our hosts of circle of our corporation revolves,—the 
apprentices, our schools, the management | very key-stone of our “ rulers’” private 
of our constitution, our friends, all the interests. In former times, without doubt, 
posts of honour, influence, and public it was not only the proper policy of our 
prominence ; and I may say, the sum total College, but also the interest of the com- 
of the practice of our profession ; the re- munity, that this school should be nurtured 
mainder being delivered up to our anta- and patronized ; because, in fact, there 
gonists, but their allies, the apothecaries ;; was no other fit place of medical instruc- 
whilst they have contrived to tie up our tion in Ireland. It was of trifling expense 
hands in innumerable ways. to the College, it was one in which the 
“ We shall lose character.“ Nay, we LI of all the members, diffused 
lost character, and we deserve to lose cha- equally amongst them, were educated for 
racter. So does any body which demeans | small fees. In a word, we had all an in- 
itself as our College does, which, without | terest in it, and it was absolutely requisite. 
principle or show of reason, shrouds itself | But now things have totally changed; it 
in mere power and possession ; meets ar- is no longer the humble and useful con- 


gument or appeals to justice with insult- cern — it was * up — a oo 
ous acatlemy; it is a monstrous drain 


ing insolence or noisy clamour and vulgar | 


triumph, Whose constitution must be 
printed or declared, but hang on the ipse 


upon our impoverished funds, and te have 
not a single interest in it; our apprentices 


dixit of one or two of its leaders, who have not a single advantage above the 


meet and overrule every suggestion of 
improvement, general utility, or impartial 
justice, with packed majorities,—a power 
derived from the violation of one of our 
former most valued democratic regula- 
tions. 

But when did this new light break in 
upon our rulers? When did this grand 
necessity appear so imperious ? Not 
when people quietly submitted to their 
control ; not when they themselves pos- 
sessed undisputed sway; not when every- 
thing went on smoothly and satisfactorily ; 
but when, by reason of their continued en- 
croachments in power, their growing in- 
solence in command, the pressure from 
without, aided by the spirit of the times 


common run of pupils; their tickets, of 
course, are paid for out of their masters’ 
pockets. In fact, we maintain an expen- 
sive piece of machinery which effects no 
earthly purpose above other schools than 
as a decoy for apprentices and pupils to 
Messrs. Colles and Jacob, and hoc genus 
omne. For, would it be believed, that 
not even our associates are admissible into 
this /iberal establishment, withont pay- 
ment of fees, as pupils, unless they have 
served an apprenticeship to one of the 
professors? It is scarcely possible to ima- 
gine that anything so monstrous, absurd, 
or barefaced, could be coolly and delibe- 
rately insisted on, as to append to a 
publie body, a system of merely private 
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interest, to make that body totally sub- 
servient to that interest, and throw the 
entire expense upon the community, the 
majority of whose real interests are al- 
together opposed to it. Yet soit is. But 
what is more surprising is, that men of 
education and common sense, as we must 
presume the members to be, are found 
not only to submit to this, but to be the 
passive, the voluntary machines of its per- 
petration. Do we want a single other 
proof that there is “ something rotten in 
the state of Denmark ?” 

They would have some excuse or pallia- 
tion were this school conducted on liberal 
principles, were it essential to medical in- 
struction, were it a really scientific es- 
tablishment, which reflected honour and 
character upon our College and the com- 
munity, did it afford merely opportunity 
and emoluments to persons devoted to 
science, who would be inclined to give up 
all their attention and labour to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and to distin- 
guish themselves in the several branches 
they profess, thereby generating a glory 
which, in some degree, would be reflected 
upon our entire body. But, no, it is none 
of these things; it is conducted, as I have 
shown, upon the most contracted and 
iiberal footing; it is not essential to in- 
struction, for it is not a whit better than 
any of our private schools, nor as good as 
some; it has no character for science; it 
is well known that the science and prin- 
ciples of our profession are ridiculed by 
some of our professors, and mere points 
of practice and experience only insisted 
upon—a practice perhaps founded on the 
ignorance of the teacher in that depart- 
ment, but one that must lead to the gene- 
ral discountenance and retardation of sci- 
ence, without which our profession is a 
mere system of empiricism and char- 
latanry. 

Nor are our chairs filled by enthusi- 
astic lovers of science, devoting time and 
labour to its promotion; they are not even 
looked upon in that light, but only as se- 
condary things, leading to so much pelf as 
pupils may bring in, and posts of public 
prominence which may lead to practice, 
or keep others out of practice, which, by- 
the-by, is a thing of equal importance. In 
fact it is nothing better than a private 
school in many respects, possessing be- 
sides several defects, and leading to seve- 
ral abuses (from which the former are 
quite free), of which the following are a 
few:—It costs us a great deal of money, 
while it is opposed to our interests and 
those of science; it excites a monstrous 
deal of ill will and worse words; it is the 
cause of almost all our trickery and ma- 
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and disreputable hostility with bodies who 
do not afford a reciprocity of free trade in 
education, thereby entailing a monstrous 
grievance and expense on pupils; it di- 
verts attention from every other topic of 
vital importance, and, besides, entails a 
host of other evils. Within our walls the 
school is under the direction of a com- 
mittee, whom, you may say, are nomina- 
ted by themselves, and who, therefore, 
as might be expected, see in general 
nothing but perfection in the operation of 
their entire system. 

Again, our professors must pretty gene- 
rally be members of our Court of Censors, 
where they have to sit in judgment on the 
pupils of rival schools; I shall not go so 
far as to say, that gentlemen on their 
oaths have ever been guilty of any wilful 
dereliction of duty; but it must be con- 
fessed that the accusation has been made, 
and the above facts, as well as the frailty 
of human nature, afford too much ground 
for suspecting it, and, I am sorry to say, 
it has been nota little strengthened by the 
recent indelicate conduct of one of our 
officers, who, moved virtute officii, insists 
on being present at the deliberation of the 
court, even when the merits of one of his 
own apprentices is the question at issue. 
His presence being found inconvenient, it 
was moved by the general body, that the 
officer aforesaid was not required at the 
deliberations of the court; he was his 
own defender, and after a stormy debate, 
he carried his point at a division, and still 
intrudes, by a majority of one, upon the 
private councils of the court. t me 
ask, is it base, or ignoble, or factions, to 
be opposed to such a system as this,—to 
object to pay for an establishment that 
yields in return only private emolument 
to Messrs. Jacob, Harrison, and Co.? 

Deira. 
Dublin, June 25, 1834. 
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SELECTION OF WITNESSES. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sir,—The list of witnesses examined by 
the Committee on Medical Education, as 
published in Tux Lancer of July 5th, na- 
turally suggests the remark, that the 
General Practitioners of the Provinces 
have not had the opportunity of express- 
ing their sentiments or their expectations 


neuvring; it brings us into unpleasant 


through the medium of witnesses selected 
from their own bady. 
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Among those examined are physicians, “ It is true that if a surgeon has only 
pure surgeons, and the advocates of the been called to see the body after death, 
Apothecaries’ Company. Is it possible he may refuse to enter into a recognizance 
that Mr. Warsurton has made the mis- to give evidence at the Assizes, but as it 
take of supposing that any of these parties is impossible for any medical man to 
are either able or willing to advocate the foresee the consequences of visiting a 
interest or explain the feelings of General patient under any given circumstances, 
Practitioners ? it is incumbent on the profession to obtain 

I am, Sir, yours, legislative interference for their pro- 
A Generac Practitioner. tection. 
1 Alt may not be inapplicable to mention 

— — — ingeneral nt at the special commission held in 
practice have been addressed to us on Ir istol in January 1832, three medical 
this subject. That the witnesses already men were in constant attendance during 
examined, belonging to the medical body, the whole thirteen days in compliance 


have consisted for the most part of profes- With a summons from the Coroner ; that 


alia officer very properly brought the subject 
core, teachers, pare physicians and pore prominently — the qudge Mr. Justice 


surgeons, is an undoubted fact; but from Taunton), whose observations were exact- 
the manner in which the inquiry has been | ly what might have been expected from 
conducted, we are certain that the abuses so liberal and enlightened a character, 


in every branch of the profession will be but his power did not extend to any 
| further interference in the matter. 


investigated, and that the just interests of Perhaps the mest eMfectual method 


every department will receive a full measure 
of protection. Practitioners in the country, 
who may have it in their power to furnish 
the committee with important evidence 


should communicate instantly with Mr’) 


Warburton, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, or with some member of that body. 
Of course the charge of remissness cannot 
be sustained in the absence of proof that 
witnesses competent to give evidence with 
reference to medical abuses, have been re- 
fused an opportunity of offering their tes- 
timony.— Eb. L.] 
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“To H. Warburton, Reg., Chairman of 


the Committee on Medical Education. 


„Bristol, June 30, 1854. 

Sin. — Being aware that the subject of 
the attendance of medical men on Cero- 
ners’ Inquests will not be overlooked by 
the Committee of which you are the 
chairman, I take leave to submit the 
following communication. 

As the law now stands a medical man 
who accidentally sees a wounded person 
before death, is liable as a witness to 
give evidence before the Coroner, and 
perhaps to be kept in attendance at some 
remote assize town for many days. For 
his attendance before the Coroner he is 
seldom remunerated unless the friends 


of the deceased are able and willing to 


pay him for his attendance; at a pro- 
longed assize no payment would be a 
competent remuneration. 


of obtaining the object in view would be 
the introduction of a clause in the Bill 
now before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, /o empower all Coroners to issue 
a compulsory to the overseers of 
the poor, or other persons having the 
management of the poor-rates, to provide 
for the attendance of a medical man upon 
every mquest, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the body, or to give evidence, and to 
defray the expenses from the poor-rate. 

“ There is no law by which any public 
officer is compelled to provide medical 
evidence, and the expense appears to be 
the only real difficulty of the case. 
| Mu. Herts.” 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communication of Mr. Dermott, in 
veply to the letter of Mr. Houlton, is necessarily 
' postponed, from want of space, antil next week. 

A report of the trial “ Pursell „. 
Stephens" has been received. We shall publish all 

the useful portions of it in the next Lancer. 

| A perpetual Pupil of the Aldersgate- 

| Street Medical School, must authenticate his state- 
ment, confidentially . 

We fear we shall not be able to find room for 
Wr. (herbe letter H. B. Want of space.—An 
okt subscriber must authenticate bis statements.— 
The unauthenticated statements of Argus would lead 
to a controversy for which we could not Gud room 
in our columns. 

| The letter from Glasguensis, althongh in type, is 
necessarily omitted this week from want of space. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


| Pharmacopawia Homeopathica. Edited 
by F. T. Quin, M.D. Kc. 1834. Sve, pp. 165. 

On the Diseases pocelias to Females; 
including Pregnancy designed as an Appendia to the 
‘author's “ Modern Domestic Medicine.” By T. J. 
Graham, M. U., Kc. 1834, pp. 255, 
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